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As turned Naomi from the spot 

Where spouse and children burig# lay, 
So, musing o’er my blighted lot, 

I weeping took my onward way. 


Her daughters twain made proffer kind, 
And sought to cheer with smile and vow; 
Naomi bade them stay behind— 
‘*T have no sons to give you, now.” 


So I to Love and Friendship said— 
‘*No more my woful path pursue; 

Since Youth, and Hope, and Joy are dead, 
’Tis meet that ye should leave me too.” 


And Leve, the Orpah of the heart, 
Even with a kiss, could blend farewell; 
How Friendship chose Ruth's better part— 
Dear faithful Sybil! thou canst tell. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. 
By the author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” de. 





TO-MORROW. 


For more than an hour after his nephew 
left him, Robert Crawford sat silent, and 
motionless, helpless and prone, like a statue 
that has been thrown from its base. Then, 
feebly feeling for the locket, he drew it forth, 
and opened it; 


the back, and there lay the inscription before 
him. ‘To Mary Caroline, from her loving 
husband, Arthur Vane;" and a date of more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

*** Did I remember twenty-six years back ?” 
said he,’ murmured the old man. ‘He 
knows it all. 


doubtless, They are in league together, and 
have undone me. She has access to my 
room, and has told him of what lies in yonder 
desk. I was a madman to keep it there—to 
keep that at all, the sight of which pierced 
my heart. Has he stolen it, I wonder, this 
traitor to his own flesh and blood?” Very 


slowly, and vay emp d himself by table and | 


chair, he made his way to the standing desk. 
Clearing away a mass of papers within it, he 


touched a secret spring, and out darted a | 


little drawer. In it was a printed slip—ap- 
parently an extract from some newspaper— 
and a small colorless globule. He took out 
the paper, and sat with it awhile before him, 
like one who waits for breath. Then he un- 
folded it and began to read. It was headed 
in large letters, ‘‘ Trial of . Admiral Sir 
Robert Vane,” and contained the usual dry 
bald details of a naval court-martial, begin- 
ning with the statute under which the ac- 
cused was charged. ‘‘ Every person in the 
Fleet, who, through cowardice, negligence, 
or dissatisfaction, shall in time of action 
withdraw, keep back, or not come into the 
fight or engagement, or shall not do his ut- 
most to take or destroy every ship which it 
shall be his duty to engage, and to assist all 
and every of His Majesty's ships, or those of 
his allies, which it shall be his duty to assist 
or relieve, every person so offending, and 
being convicted thereof by the sentence of a 
court-martial, shall suffer death, or such 
other punishment aa the offence may deserve.” 

The witnesses were admirals and captains, 
who had acted under the accused person in 
a certain engagement; and the point at issu 
was, ‘‘Did or did not Admiral Sir Robert 
Vane do his best to renew the battle which 
had already gone in his favor’ The wit- 
nesses for the prosecution affirmed he did 
not; the witnesses for the accused averred 
that a renewal of the fight was beyond his 
power. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, the ad- 
miral read his defence, which began by 
stating that he had served his country seven- 
and-thirty years, during which he had been 
honored more than once with marks of ap- 
probation from his sovereign. The sentence 
was as follows: ‘‘ The court is of opinion 
that the charge of not having done his ut- 
most to renew the said engagement, and to 
take or destroy every ship of the enemy, has 
been proved against the said Vice-Adiniral 
Sir Robert Vane, and the court doth, there- 
fore, adjudge him to be dismissed the ser- 
Vice," 

Party epirit ran very high at the time of 
this trial, which was, of course, instituted 
by the Government, and the newspaper in 
question, being a Government one, bore very 
hardly upon the accused. It mentioned the 
cases of Byng, and Sir Robert Calder, and 
insisted upon it that the present was one far 
less deserving of indulgence; it hinted, that 
but for the last line of the statute (which 
was printed in italics) having been added in 
more merciful times, the accused would cer- 
tainly have suffered death. Every imputa- 
tion that malignity could Sugg? st waa heaped 
together against the unfortunate accused; 





once more at the pic- 
ture, and sighing wearily, he unclasped it at | 


Unnatural, cruel boy. Who | 
could have given him this? His nurse, Cubra, | 





but the charge of cowardice—as being likely 
to wound most deeply—was reiterated again 
andagain. This part of the newspaper, viz. 
its comments on the trial, bore evidence of 
having been much oftener handled than the 
account ef the trial itself. It was over thes4 
that the old man lingered now, as alive to 
every stab as when they were first rained 
upon him, when ho stood broken and dis- 
graced before the world, a quarter of a cen- 
tury . LAtera seripta manet; but, how 
infinitely more terrible is the permanency of 
that which is printed, since it stops not here 
nor there, but is promulgated everywhere, 
and at the same time. All England knew his 
shame upon the same day, and while he read, 
the old man felt that all England would be 
| as full of it to-morrow as it was in that far- 
back time. The perusal of those hateful 
words (probably long forgotten by him who 
had written them) always set those wounds 
bleeding afresh which Time had staunched ; 
but now, with the menace of his nephew 
| ringing in his ears, the torture was intole- 
rable. Probably if the unfortunate admiral 
had sought in the Opposition journals only 
for their version of the affair, he would have 
found commiseration, if not comfort, instead 
of these venomous stings; but he nourished 
| the serpent in his bosom, as a proud man 
will, and it bit very deep. If physical pain 
is held to be some excuse for harshness of 
manner or ill-temper, how much more should 
have been this mental agony, the existence 
| of which was not imknown to Richard ! 

**A cruel boy, a cruel, cruel bey,” mur- 
| mured the old man, again and again, as he 
sat gazing on the cruel words. ‘He would 
| tell Agnes, too. He would not even spare 
the girl that he pretends to love. He called 
me coward, too, like this man here. And if 
I gave my daughter to him—if I persuaded 
her to give herself—they would speak truth. 
He shall never hold her in his power as he 
now holds me. No! No!” 

This resolution seemed to give him strength 
Hie rang his bell and bade the servant briag 
his meals up thither, since he did not feel 
well enough to leave his room. He busied 
himself throughout the day in arranging cer- 
tain papers in his desk. In the evening, 
**Tell Miss Agnes I will see her,” said he; 
foreven his daughter never ventured to seek 
his reom unsummoned, 

* You are ill, dear papa,” said she, with 
anxious tenderness, directly she caught sight 
| of his weary face 

‘*No, love; munch the same as usual, I 
lave been arranging my affairs, and that has 
tired me. You know what a sad hand I am 
at business.” 

‘*But why not send for me to help you, 
| then ?” 

**You could not help me in this matter, 
Agnes. No. You could not. Where is 
Richard ?” 

Like yourself, he is not well. He was not 
at dinner: he has one of his bad headaches 
I am afraid you are angry with him, dear 
papa; and, indeed, it was very wrong of him 
to come up here. But he is really scarce 
himself at times, poor fellow.’ 

**You pity him, then’ 

‘*Of course, papa. I fear he feels the ef 
fects of that sunstroke still. He is so very 
odd at times.” 

“But you do not love him’? You atill 
have no affection towards him deeper than a 
cousin's’ You are sure of that 7?’ 

** Quite sure.” 

“That is well, dear child."” He took her 
little hand within his own, and stroked it 
tenderly. ‘* You must promise me that when 
I am dead and gone you will never marry 
Richard.” 

* Certainly I never shall, papa; but why 
do you ask such a thing’ I wish you would 
let me send for Mr. Carstairs.” 

‘* No, dear; no; I am as well now as I shall 
ever be But life to me is worse than uncer 
tain, and nething should be put off.” 

They sat together side by side, without 
speaking, and upon the other side of the old 
man, unseen by her, sat Death. 





you never think about such matters, You 
are a good girl; and God will never forsake 
you. Kiss me, darling. You must go now, 
for I am getting tired. No; I shall want no- 
thing more till morning. Nothing more.” 
There was a pathos in those last words which 
might have moved Richard himself could he 
have heard them. 

‘God bless you, dear papa,” said Agnes, 
kneeling down and looking yearningly into 
his wan face. 

‘* That ia right, darling. Perha 
sinee it is you who ask it, Good-night, good- 
night.” 

Mr. Crawford was once more alone, except 
for that grim attendant whom he had him- 
self summoned, before he sent for his dangh- 
ter, lest she should persuade him from his 
purpose to her own hurt. 


drawer; the little globule was no longer 
there, but only the newspaper slip. This he 
tore into a hundred minute shreds and threw 
them on the hearth, Then he took out his 
watch. 

‘* A few hours hence, and there will be no 
more apprehensions, no more diagrace,"’ said 
he. ** To-morrow he will have his answer— 
to-morrow! ‘To-morrow! What will to- 
morrow be for me ’” 


‘ . + 


call the old man, he was lying in hia ham- 


with a ghastlier look upon his face than even 
it had ever worn before. The sentence of 
the court-martial had not been so humane as 
the report had stated. It Was death, al- 
though the execution had been so long de- 
ferred. ‘Those thin stern lips had spoken 
their last words, but to one of those who, 





surrounded that strange death-bed, they etill 
gave their dumb reply: 


‘* No, wou'd-be traitor, no'® 


CHAPTER XXIL. 
AT RICHMOND, 

It is autumn, and deep in autumn; still all 
‘*the quality” have not yet fled from town 
They have abode within its scorching walls 
through June and July, amidst the dust of 
the roaring street They have borne the 
burthen and heat of the bustling day, when 
it Jay in their power to enjoy the summer 
coolness of their woods and streams. And 


green, and enclosing themselves in their most 
glorious garment of all—their Joseph's coat 
of many colors—they still delay, as their 
fathers did, who “ preferred the emell of a 
linkyboy's torch to all the scents of garden 
‘or field.” It isto be stated, per contra, how- 
ever, that these worshippers at Fashion's 
shrine have not withdrawn their patronage 
from the country altogether. Once a week, 
or even, during its palmy time, bi-weekly, 
these idolaters have emerged from the inte 
rior of their grilling brazen bull, and sought 
the glades of Windsor, the banks of Green 
wich, or the wooded heights of Richmond. 
And now, as the latest) period of their final 
departure draws nigh, those who have not 
already tled congregate like migrating birds, 
and take these swallow flights into the coun 
try more than ever 

There is a party of such birds of fashion, 
the females full-feathered, and magnificently 
hued, the men not so gorgeous, yet with a 
certain nicety of apparel quite as striking, 
gathered toyether now at one of those Rich- 
mond palaces, where you sil and eat of the 
best that art can provide, while nature mi- 
nisters of her fairest tothe eye. The pop 
ping of champagne corks, the chink of 
glasses, the murmur of pleasant talk, the 
laughter of fair women. flow forth froin the 
| open windows like streams of music into the 
ea of harmony without, where wood and 
water are vying with one another in the 
}great Even song, The bird are caroling 
| from park and meadow, whence uproarious 
| mirth and robust ditties come mellowed by 





“Is it true that Mr. Carlyon has left | distance; and with the cool breezes from the 
Mellor, Agnes ?”’ | river, are upborne the even pulses of the 


’ 


** Yes, papa : 

‘Left it ‘for good,’,—I mean. Is it cer 
tain that nothing would bring him back ?” 

The young girl blushed and hesitated. 

**You may trust in me, love; tell me all. 
Does he net love you?” 

‘*T cannot tell; Iam not sure, papa” 

** Do you love him ?’ 

‘*T can never marry him,” answered she, | 
steadfastly 

‘It is a matter of religion, then, that 
separates you ’” 

**T cannot say that, papa. Bat perhaps, 
if we thought alike respecting religious mat- 
ters,—but I do not know, indeed.” 

‘* Don't we ep, my « hild, don't weep You 
have, doubtless, acted rightly. There is 
something—what is it-—in the Bible about 
‘choosing the better part ' J de not blame 
you, if leverdid. It is well to give up all 
for God. Yes, yes,” here he paused for a 
little, sighing heavily; then resumed: ‘* You 
will not be penniless when I am gone, Agnes; 
there will be more than you thought—that 
is,” ndded he, observing her pained look, 
‘*more than others have imagined. I know 


' 


| grateful weed. 
| promenade upon the sloping lawn, or on the 


oar and all the cheery sounds of that crowd 
ed highway. Presently, their feast con- 


| cluded, the revellers come forth into the ter 


raced garden, and there is not a dame so 
churlish as to forbid her cavalier to light the 
In twos and threes they 


broad gravelled walks, or lounge upon the 
garden seats, or lean upon the balustrades 
and watch the glorious picture that is spread 
beneath them; the river winding slow; as 
though over-burthened with ita freight of 
home-bound pleasure seckersa: the wooded 
banks, and path-pierced meadows; and the 
Line hills that close the scene, 

Two of these loungers sre remarkable; the 
one is a lady of great beauty, tall as Minerva, 
imperious as Juno, but very well knowing 
how to be tenrle r, lou, a8 you may see by the 
soft glances which she caste ever and anon 
at her companion, an’ by the soft tones i 
which she addresses him; the otheris a man 
near balf a foot higher than the others of hia 
sex about him, and very powerfully nade 

** You, indeed, | should be most ungrateful 


if I was not pleased, Mr. Carlyon,” replied 


He will, 


He once more | 
sought his desk and opened the secret | 


In the morning, when the servant came to | 


mock, very white and quiet, as usual, but | 


summoned by the servants’ terrified clamor, | 


uow, though the trees are putting off thei: 


mond more.” 

‘That's well. Tam very glad.” 

** You don’t leok glad," returned she, in o 
tone of playful discontent; *‘ but then you 
are always me = ' 

“ Am ” 

“Yes.” Her voice sank very low; each 
had had a hand upon the balustrade a little 

; but now they were “itl 
did not know you 40 well, Mr. on—you 
smile, but you are more easily read than you 
—— should say that it was the day's 
clomng scene, the influence of the evening—" 

“That's you,” interrupted Carlyon, smi- 
ling. 


** Tash, nonsense,” continued she, pressing | 


his hand reprovingly; ‘‘if I had any power 
over you, I should make you cheerful, happy. 
I don’t like to see my friends—persons I have 
a genuine regard for—so hipped and serious. 
You are worse than ever to-night. One would 
think you were frightened by that foolish 
| Captain Plasher’s remark about our being 


thirteen at dinner, and how that one of us | 


would die within the year,” 
Yes; but your mother put him right, 


you know; sho said that the proverb ran. 


‘would die or elae would marry.’ Marriage 
is better than death, is it not, Edith?” 

** Well, really, that depends, What a dis- 
agreeable man that is to haunt us in that 
manner.” 
| Carlyon turned sharply round, only in time 
| to see a young man sauntering slowly away 
| with a cigar in his mouth. 


hate a scene,” 

‘* He is indebted to you for a whole skin,” 
rejoined Carlyon, quietly. ‘If IT have a pre 
judice it is against eaves-dropping. At the 
same time, the poor wretch is not without an 
excuse, Whore Edith Treherne is, there is 
| always a temptation to draw nigh.” 

‘*Now you talk nonsense; what a way 
| ward will you have, to be so serious when 
others are enjoying themselves, and to jest, 
when you ought to—be—that is—but here's 
mamma,” 

A stately dame bore down upon them at 
this critical juncture, 

** Dearest Edith, it is getting late, and I 
have ordered the carriage. My dear Mr. Car 
lyon, we have a seat to offer you.” 

‘* But not to offer Red Berild, I conclude,” 
returned he, «miling; ‘‘ thank you very much, 
but I ride home. Must you go so soon, Mra 
Treherne’ When you and yours leave us 
the party is broken up indeed.” 

** You are cnyaged, however, to dine with 
us to-morrow, remember, Mr. Carlyon; al 
though it will be a bathos after your charm 
ing treat of to-day, I'meure. In five minutes 
we shall start, Edith; indeed, directly I have 
found Julia. I can't think where that little 
puss has got to.” 

Mra. Treherne could make a very tolerable 
pruess, however, for she had a sharp eye for 
both daughters’ movements; if a glance of 
that organ ever expressed ‘‘ make the most 
of your time,” it did so, when she parted 
with her eldest hope in professed pursuit of 
her second-born, 

“Then yan won't come home with us?" 
murmured the beauty, plaintively. ‘‘I do 
think you like that horse of yours better 
than—,” she hesitated, then concluded her 
ventence with ‘* mamma.” 

** Well, really, my dear Misa Treherne, I 
never should have ventured upon comparing 
their relative merits,’ answered Carlyon, 
«miling. ‘‘But you must allow that Red 

terild is more devoted to me than your laly 
mother is, That goes for a great deal, you 
know." 

‘People don't always know how much 
they are esteemed, Mr. Carlyon.” 

Do you think so?” returned the other 
musing. ‘* That is not the case with love, 
however, is it? If a woman sincerely loves 
a man he always sces it, does he not 

‘IT think so; that is, unless he is willfully 
blind.” 

‘* You are right, Mies Treherne, a usual” 

‘* What makes you sigh, Mr, Carlyon *" 

‘*Ah, that is a long story, and our time! 
short. Ask me any question but that and I 
will answer you.” 

‘“* Good,” returned the git], fixing her fine 
eyes upon his own, ‘‘what is it then that 
you always carry in your breast pocket’ We 
have often laughed—at least, spoken of it, 
at home; it is too Jarge for a note-book, ora 
miniatare ; what is it?” 

“I did not give you credit for so much 
curiosity about me, Miss Treherne. Here is 
the subject of your wonder: a plain book in 
a plain binding.” 

‘Why, it is the New Testament’ 
lated the young lady. 

‘Ought it then to have been the old one?” 
returned Carlyon, coldly 
‘No, of course not. 
was a little surprised at your carrying about 
with you such a book at all. Cousin Archi 
bald, whom you met at the club, told us—at 

least, we had the Lnpression 

‘That I was an infidel,” interposed Car 
lyon, quietly ‘* Well, so I am 

‘* How shocking'” returned the beauty 


‘ ejacu 


But, excuse ime, | 


‘** Never mind,” continued she; ‘‘ he ia gone | 
now: ob! pray don't meddle with him; Ido | She is beckoning to us yonder. 






That la, 2 mean ben gon wesee baw, Leak 
ask my uncle the Dean to give you a talking 


| “Your uncle the Dean!" C burst 
| inte such hter as quite 

in dori nota of well-bred folk. 

| “Well, I'm glad to hear you , al- 


| though it need not have been quite so o 
| said she, smiling. “ Now—for I am 
curious—let me have the book to hold. will 
you! 

Carlyon hesitated for a moment, then put 
the volume into her dainty hand. 

‘*Why, there's nothing in it!” said she; 
“absolutely nothing.” 

* That b not your uncle's view, Miss 
Edith.” 

‘IT don't moan that. I mean that thero is 
no name, Mr. Carlyon,” returned sho, grave- 
ly; “the title-page is blank. Who gave it 
to you?” 

‘I did not promise to tell you all my se- 
orets, Mins Sechomne. But why do you ask? 

| Does it look like a gage d’ amour—thia book ?” 

‘Well, no,” anawered she, doubtfully; 
‘though some girls give very funny things 
for kee es, But there, | dare say you 
have quite a collection of auch.” 

‘Not I, indeed, Miss Treherne. No girl 
cares for me: and for the matter of that, no 
human creature—only Berild.” 

‘Don't say that, Mr. Carlyon,” returned 
she, softly, “I am sure that I—that in, 
mamma and I—care for you very, very much. 
Won't you 
take our vacant seat? wen't you a 

‘Not this evening, Edith”—he drew her 

| fingers on to his arm and led her away— 
‘how your hand trembles! The air ia get- 
tinge chill; I shall never forgive myself if 
you have caught cold.” 

‘Tam not chilly, thank you, dear Mr, 
Carlyon,” murmured she, tenderly, ‘' We 
shall see you to-morrow.” Then, in her 

; usual cold and cynical tone she added, ** Mr, 
Carlyon will not go home with us, mamma. 
He prefers his horse, as usual, to our bom- 
pany, or that of any one clase." 

A few minutes more of handshakings and 
conventional expressions of goodwill, and all 
Carlyon's guesta, in roomy chariots and snug 
broughams, had rolled away. It waa felt 
that it was a bathosw to remain after lovel 
FAith Treherne and her searcely leas beauti- 
ful sister had departed 

Carlyon had known Edith three years be- 
fore as the belle of the London season; her 
place had been usurped by others, youn r, 

1 if not lovelier jen reelf, and perhaps her 
mother looked upon an untitled country gen- 
tleman with some two thousand a year in 
land with more favorable cyes than hereto- 
fore. At all eventa, Mra. Treherne, having 
vativfied herself that his melancholy did not 
proceed from pecuniary losses, had welcomed 
him to town with unexpected kindness and 
hospitality. He knew but few families in 
London, and in those few weeks had grown 
proportionably intimate with thie good lady 
and her daughters, and thouee who were in 
troduced to him through their means 

His guests to-day had been almost all 
friends of the Trehernes; and it was under 
stood among them that a match between 
Edith and himaeclf was by no means an im- 
probable cvent, Still the cautious mother 
had dropped no werd of it to any of them; 
on the contrary, had expressed her opinion 
that Mr. Carlyon was so strange a person 60 
very “peculiar in his views,” too, that it 
was hardly likely that any girl should take a 
fancy tohim. Her friends, of course, trans 
lated this to mean that Carlyon was a diffi 
cult Ash to hook; but she did not mind that 
‘ pin She conldn't he 'p ‘ty ople ** talk 
ing,’ but she would not permit of the exist 
ence of a peg, upon which they might hang 
the seandal that her Edith had been jilted 
She loved her daughter this practical, 
worldly old lady—after her own fashion, 
very ade arly - bul she had no intention that 
«she should be the bride of Heaven until, at 
least, all hope was over of earthly suitors. 

Although, as we have said, knowing but 
few families in town, Carlyon hada pretty 
large male acquaintance, chiefly men from 
his own county. These men were not school 
or college friends; his mother’s love had pre 
lauded his going to a public school; she could 
not bear to part for any length of time with 
the only being to whom she could cling, and 

» he had been sent to a small seminary in 
the neight orhood of honte His father's 
selfishness had refused the expenses of @ uni- 
versity education. These men were, there- 
fore, mainly acquaintances of the hunting 
field. ‘They all liked him, and were glad to 
see him in town; their prejudices upon the 

core of hia opinions were not valid there ; 

London society is very charitable, and * the 

clubs” have ope urms for every one who 

doesn't cheat at cards. The conversation that 
sometimes— once in a year, perhaps,—turns 
upon spiritual matters in the ** smoking- 

rally late at night,) exhibits re- 
ty upon its broadest gre und, If 
an honest country parson could only be smug- 
gled in quietly to listen to it, how it would 


room,” el 
ligious liber 
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his cyes; not so much in horror, but u 
shmet Between him and the man 
f the world there i a great gulf fice! not 
of Gre, but of ice; cach makes believe that 
it will bear—that communication is, in fact, 
evtablished; but neither ventures te (TO 
lt is not to bec ox 4 that the latter #1! 
budge a «tep; if y are ever to meet, it 
the business of the Reyal (and Loclemast 
eal) Humane Society's man w 
tempt 

Well, Cariyon’s club wo giad to vee its 
country member; the sporting set (with 
whom he was best scquainted, intr xlnced 
him to the fast nt He saw a gordi ce a of 
what unphilosoph.c persons call ** Life,” in 
@ little time He had seen it befor« 
course. All Bngiishmen of good means do 
eee it, sooner or later Really moral men, 
whether philosophers or otherwive, are an 
rare ar rerpectaliic fulke are plentiful The 
Josephs are few. the Joseph Surfaces many 
ome say the former are net to be foand at 
all, which seems to have been the view of | 
some very wise and good teachers, such as 
Jeremy Faylor But itia only the bearties« 
the rinners in cold blood, who purrne cir 
pation for any great length of time; passion: | 
leas vice is the longest livel of all Carlyon 
had never been a debauchce in | 
and Woence had no greater charms fo: him u 
his middle age Brill, he wikh d to escape 
from himeelf, and was in no wise particular 
about the mear He 
There wasavery high play amor 
knew, and there is nething 
*o atrong a temptation to one 
lueth the the 
future as bigh pla but he never touched 
dice or card If he loet, would he not be 
robbing her t whom he bad left he had 

Thus ¢ with John Carlyon, 
among his new frie in —for almort 
cxoept Red Hert! 
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batiti ! a heart wot 
broket : re Wa scarcely anvio 
himeach! mow le in town for ¢ poor grit 
practise upor Why should not the ix K 
tified with the idea that he was being « 
thralled * certainly did not lowe bim 
und when he was dead. if the rumor of ghe 
having any fendresss \etween the 
rhould get abroad, it would only make her 
interesting. He w [ care | 
should never go to | 
er to put on mourn 
led ¢t him did not 
ittle dinners at 
lid he, did hes 
aa he wtr 
prave leat terrace 
he could scarce vy an 
ugh most of ?} lit 
tomed t be alone, “but 
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hing ham to selfiah and unworthy act« 
reatened to leave behind him 
memory? Jt wae eurcis worth while to loos 

to that if to nothing ! 

Thus pertarbed in mind, the doomed man 
strode up and down the hotel garden, amu! 
the thinning gron ps of pleacure-seekers, eac 
with their hidden care, bat none with one 


an evil 


o- 


«> heavily Their light talk and easily 
moved mirth jarred upon his ear, and be de- 
scended to a lower terrace, from wince 
could «till be seen the winding river, now 
silent amd pale in the moonlight, and the 
sleeping fields curtained with silver mist; 


man that had aroused Edith's wrath awhile 


ago, »y hovering near them 
(TO BF CONTINUED.) 
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We do not return rejected manu 
scripta, unless they come from our regular 
correspondent Any postage stamps sent 
for euch return will be confiscated. We will 
not for the safe keeping or 
return of any manusenpt 
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NEW TiPe. 


r comes out in a new anit of typ« 
We have got a rather larger and 
r faced type than our last, and we think 
re will lke it letter 
is from the foundry of Mr. A 
No. 60 Duane street, New York 
City We would inform our brother pub 
lishers that Mr Lindsay is not in the ©‘ com 
bination.” and therefore sellx at a more rea- 
eo than his brother founders. The 
sha tto be all it should be: of course, 
1 only speak positively as to it« merits 
after Lut have never had a 
font in whose first appearance we 
were better ple asod with 
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the Dustmot Attorneys ked him where his 
father was; to which the witness responded 
with a melancholy air—** Dead, wir; dropped 
off very suddenly, sir” ‘ liow came he 
as the next question 
the sheriff imposed upon 
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a platform to take a look at a selec: 
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NEW PUBLic ATIONS. 

Woman's Riowte By Kev. Jomn Topp, 
I) D., author of * Serpents in the Doves’ 
Nest." Published by Lee & Shepard Boston . 
and also for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Phila. Price 15 centa This isa mild and 
temperately written little pamphlet, discuss- 
ing the questions of woman's sphere, the 
right to vole, &e We quote the following 


make the at- *o heavy as hix own, or, atleast, which -at remarks on 


WOMAN'S EDUCATION 
‘| lately took up a religious paper, in which 
no leXs than ef ‘* Female Co « were ad- 
| vertised and puffed. And we are getting our 
| leyuslatures charter new “Female Col- 


of and after bim, like his shadow, moved the | leges,” amd we are boasting how we are 


about to introduce all the studies and the 
curriculum of the colleges for men, and we 

are to put our ters them, and 

educate just as we do men. thing can 

never be done. For forty years I have been 

connected with female seminaries, and have 

carefully watched their training and results. 

| I say deliberately, that the female has mind 
enough, talent enough, to go through a 

comple*e college course, but her physical 

organization, as a general thing, will never 

admit of it. I think the great danger of our 

day is forcing the intellect of woman beyond 

what her physical organization will possibly 

bear We want to put our daughters at 

school at six, and have their education com- 

pleted at eighteen A girl would feel morti 

fied not to be through schooling by the time 

she reaches that aye. In these years the 

poor thing has her brain crowded with his 

tory, grammar, arithmetic, geography, natu 

ralhistory, chemistry, physiology, botany, 

astronomy, rhetoric, natural and moral plu 

loxophy, metaphysics, Pre noch, often German, 

Latin, perhaps © reading, spelling, 

conunitting poetry, writing compositions, 

drawing, painting, &c., o/ infinitum. Then 

out of school hour three to six hours 

of severe toil at the pianu. She must be on 

the strain all the school hours, study in the 

g till her eyes ache, her brain whirls, 

‘pine yields and vives way, and 
through the | of education 
cnervated, feeble, without courage or vigor, 
elasticity or strength After a single sum 
exhausting study, let sickness strike 
ruch a sebool, and they sink and die most 
fearfully. Do those who are strenuous to 
edueate ladies as and NE verely as 
men muat be educated for their sphere, 
know what mortality awaits so many after 
they are educated’ I iid ex 
amine this point Languid and nervous, 
easily dispirited, instead of feeling within 
then the freshne and buoyancy of 
wonder that thev draw back, 

at 
yo. y lady writang to me fron 
ota My own corre 
I have en wiehed for the 

lors f tire, that I 
© parent oul 
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eall a girl 
harmls 
r lac through 
lectual cour-e, as we do young men, it 
be d they will die in the proces 
Give won oll the advantages and all the 
ch her organization, so tender 
clieate, will bear; but don't try to 
make the anemone into an oak, nor to turn 
the dove out to tle with storms and 
winds, under the idea that sne may just as 
well be an engle a dove We 
belong to the Over-do family We want to 
fish the brook dry if we fish at all. We 
hobbi« easily bec ise we are * spry;” 
w that we have taken woman in 
we are in danger of educating her 
nto the taking her out of her own 
beautiful, honored sphere, and making her 
iphrodite, instead of what God made 


vanity to 
l very 
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Hrernatp or Hrarnvr for October 
freighted as usual with useful 
and timely hints upon 
evelopment, and the laws of life 
uns articles by H. W. Beecher, Mrs 
Mrs. Miller, & Published by 
‘ “i & Co... New Yor} 
sir d A Book for every Man. A com 
panion to ‘Why Not?’ a book for every 
an. By Prof. HL R. Stonen, M. D., of 
Boston, Vice President of the American Me- 
al Axsociati yn. Publi hed by Lee & She 
pard, Boston; and also for sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Phila. Price 50 cents. 

DuiFTING AND STEFRING. By LYNDE 
PALMER, author of ** Little Captain,” &c 
Published by Moore & Nims, Troy, New 
York; and also for sale by the Prot. Episco- 
pal Book Society, 1224 Chestnut street, Phila. 
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t#~ If a man cannot find within 
himself, it is to little purpose to seek it any- 
where else 

cae It 
“the ve 
1 woven by the hand of mercy 

C¥™ Don't wait for your fervor to cool be 
fore The workmen at a foundry 
might as wait for the molten iren to 
cool before pouring it into the mould. 

CR Love not your children unequally; or 
ify w it not, lest you make the one 
proud, the both fool h 
if nature ade ad rence the 
part of the tend rparent to help the weakest 

(= At hool at Wallsend, near New- 
castle, tl nas iss of | a} the 
: ** apyM tits w! 
little bos i 
I'm ‘appy, az 
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‘ ver 
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‘more than two hundred years ago. 


Americans i 


health, | 


The Origin of Crequct. 


It may seem unkind to upset some pleas 
ant awl ingenious theories, but history in 
this, as in other matters, only repeats itself. 
The game was a very old one, and in a «hock- 
ing bad odor, long before our grandmothers 
had ever thought of being born. 

Whoever will go back a hundred years 
will find mention of it under its proper head. 
ing in old Sam Johnson's Dictionary; or, 
going back still further, will find in a rare 
old book, ‘*‘ Concerning the Games of Merrie 
: .” some curious facts about it. 

ta present soubriguet is a bogus one, a 
mere alias, under which it has been play 
the game of falxe pretences, covering up its 
old associations and damaged character, and 
foisting itself into the graces of good so- 
ciety 

Pall Mall (pala maglio—the ball and mal- 
let) was its well-known name in England, 
Its pe- 
culiar adaptation for flirtations broucht it 
into high favor with the pleasure-loving 
cavaliers and dames of the Court of Charles 
the Second. The Mall, where it was played 
in the Royal Park (now St. James.) became 
a recognized institution of the time. Here 
were accustomed to resort all the wits and 
adventurers, beauties and celelrities of that 
graceless court. ‘The heartiess, sated Buck- 
ingham, and pert, pretty little Nellie Gwynn; 
the witty, wicked Poet Wycherly, and the 
scheming, seductive Duchess of Portsmouth; 
the elegant, irresistible Count Grammont, 
and the Royal Profligate himself. These 
were among the players and patrons of the 
** Courtly Game." 

What the Court patronized the Cockneys 
of London must play of course; and Pell 
Mell, so suggestive to this day of hurrying 
and helter-skelter, is still the corrupted name 
of that old street in the ancient West End 
where the Lord Mayor and his plebeian con- 
tituents jostled cach other, and played it 
with an abandon scarcely equalled by the 
Cavaliers, 

The simple game of the ball and inallet 
was naturally made a convenient cover for 
the scandalous plots and projects of its noto- 
rious actors. It soon became the well-known 
rallying point for levity and wantonness, ri- 
valries and cruelties. Not only the gallan 
tries and follies and scandals of the day, but 
crimes and offences that are now recognized 
among the darker infamies of history had 
their conception here 

The stiff-backed old Puntans their 
quare visages against it with a lugubrious 
horror. They looked upon it as the joint 
device of their three imy lac ible foes——the 
king, the pope and the devil! In its varied 
colors, the ominous black, the odtous scarlet 
and the leprous yellow, they detected an un- 
hallowed to them the 
synonym of all things frivolous and sinful 
‘the wicked and pernicious game of a cor- 
rup? and godle.s conrt.’ 

Porsewe Pangbetn” den 
from the curbstone, ** Resolution Bare 
from the pulpit, and all the Roundheads said 
amen, ‘I prayed against it, wrestled 
with it, frowned on it, avoided it in their 
daily walk-, and frightened the little chil 
dren with its very name 

When the reaction that overthrew 
the houre of Stuart, the odious mame shared 
the fate of the kindred vices and vanities of 
the Court. In the remorse current of 
zeal and aceticism, it was swept away to ar 
obecurity from which, after two centuries, 
it emerges heralded and championed by the 
grandchildren of the same grim old Noncon 
furmists whose hands it was ‘done to 
death” in the carly time And the favorite 
game of Eleanor Gwynn and Count Gram 
to-day the pet amusement of 


ret 


significance. It wa 


rance uneed it 


' 
on 


eanie 


nt 
nt 


mont become 
our pious young women and proper young 
nen 

Verily! history makes us acquainted with 
ocd transition 

Yet, aside from its history, or the freak 
of the present fashion, croquet must be con- 
ceded to have its positive merits and attrac 
tions. 

It turns the stiffness and chill of so many 
indoor gatherings into the genial enjoyment 
of the open air 

It furnishes oxygen as well as tea; sun 
ll as scandal; health as well as 


sone 


hine as we 
hilarity 

It gives everybody a palpable to 
hit, in place of the sore spots of their neigh- 
bors 

It relieves so many stupid people from the 
necessity of boring each other to death by 
useless attempts at conversation 

It excites the lazy and the ennuied toa 
little salutary exertion; it persuades the cir 
cumspect and over-righteous to a little whole- 
some wickedness and dissipation 

Being a little more stupid than billiards, it 
is just the thing forsome; a little less stupid 
than backgammon or euchre, it is just the 
thing for others 

It seems adapted to everybody's wants, 
everybody's tastes and everybody's capnci 
ties. 

It kills time, creates fun, keeps dull care 
away and cures dyspepsia. 

It leads to a muscular developmert of the 
elbows and the chest, and to an esthetic ap 
preciation of symmetrical ankles and nicely- 
rounded arms. 

To the sitters around on the grass, during 


object 


. the pauses of the game it gives such fine 


opportunities for the study of natural his- 
tory; it brings them to an acquaintance 
with such innumerable bugs and grass-hop- 
pers, black ants, caterpillars, and all the in- 
teresting many-legged beauties of science 

To the lovers of the picturesque and the 
melodramatic it is equal to clambakes or 
camp-meetings. To the jaded and debili 
tated it is better than homeopathy or a trip 
to Cone y Island 

For promoting sociability it is ahead of 
whiskey; for a quiet conscience there is 1 
thing like it, and for a fresh complexion 
beats the * Bloom of Youth” all hollow 

Therefore let us listen to the su 
of weeth+ arts and Sunday -s¢ hool teach- 
ers, and play croquet. An while we accept 
it as a means of physical and social recon 
truction, let us be grateful to the unknown 
yeuius who invented it—/V. ¥. J V4 
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Heart Histerics. 


Every heart has a history. Our most inti 
mate friends have histories with which, as 4 
general thing, we are familiar, We know 
of their struggles in life, their euccesses ani 
their failures. Strangers, or those whom we 
occasionally meet, have histories which often 
become known to us as they are known 4o 
society—to the world. Our life histories are 
known to our friends and to the circle in 
which we move. But there are histories of 
strangers, of friends, and of ourselves which 
are veiled. Thrilling, deep heartfelt histories 
are there which every one has, and which a 
re sealed up from other than our own. 

Suppose we could the veil which 
hides the innermost 


We might not find anything startling in 
any heart, but we w find many sad 
things written there. We should find 


thinking that they were asbeean to others. 
But the strangest feature would be the seem- 
ing incompatibility of these pages of the 
heart with the outside life of the individual ; 
and this is what would so much ingerest us, 
for it would tell tales which, could they be 
written with the pathos which they merit, 
would cause us to weep with sympathy. Why 
so sure that we would weep? Becausc, dear 
reader, if you will look into the heart of which 
you alone possess the key, you will find that 
it is only dark and sad part of your life 
that is hidden, and so it is with others. 

Whenever we are joyous and happy we 
ask others to share with us, and untold to 
them the source of our pleasure. When we 
meet with success we are proud, and wish 
the world to know it; but when we fail we 
try to hide our defeat and shame. And 
often our grief is too sacred for other eyes 
to sce 

Open the door and raise the curtain of 
your own heart, reader, and tell us what 
you see in proof of what I have said. Do 
you not see, far back upon its pages, lines of 
deep sorrow traced’ They were put there 
by the death of yotr dear little brother 
whose young life went out so soon. That 
was unselfish gricf, unmixed with thoughts 
of the world, for you were then young and 
guileless. Those other lines more deeply 
trace! tell when your mother died. Nothing 
can blot them out! When you think of her 
youtbink how many times you pained her, and 
how often you brought the sad tears to her 
eye You, alone, feel this and know it, 
and it is well for you to hide it. You lay 
upon your pillow at night thinking of her, 
an] longing for the kind words she used to 
speak, and for her hand to cool your brow. 
!hose around you know nothing of this, 
or how you mourn for the dear little Eva, 
who followed mother long ago. This is heart 
history. 

But why do you tremble? Are these 
memoriessosad? No! Iseenow. Here are 
other lines that tell secrets that you have 
long concealed. Yes, here, cut deeply in 
the page as with a diamond-pointed sorrow, 
is the tale of your manhood's love and loss. 
They tell how in the pride of youthfal 
xtvength, you wooed, won, and—lost! Lost? 
Yes, the dream was too bright, too beauti- 
ful to last, and like the rainbow on a sum- 
mer’s night, it faded until nothing but a 
dark cloud was left, and your sun of bappi- 
ness went down for ever. 

Of all your histories this is the one you 
guard with the greatest care. You would 
not have it known for the world. By bright 
smiles and lively sallies of wit you try to 
make others think you are happy, and you 
succeed, for they do not know of this. They 
do not know how you throw yourself upon 
your bed in the secret, of your chamber, and 
weep that the best love of your heart twined 
around a worthless object. Every fibre of 
your soul was linked with hers, and now 
they are broken. This is heart history. _ 

By the side of this may be a page which 
you do well to cover up. It may tell of 
friends whom you have betrayed; of promises 
broken, and of vows unkept. It may tell 
how you won a guileless heart only to leave 
it broken and desolate. Dark things may 
lie hidden, and we will not look longer 

There may be found aspirations near reach- 
ed, hopes blasted for ever, desires unsatis- 
tied, longings always to be felt, friendships 


broken, and love unrequited. 


As a beam o'er the face of the waters may 
flow, 

While the tide runs in coldness and darkness 
below, 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm 
sunny smile, 

While the cold heart to ruin, runs darkly the 
while ! 


Answers to Correspondents. 
Isaac.—Your article on frogs is good, but 
not exactly in our line. Your idea that frogs 
grow more bob-tailed as they advance in 
years is admitted by the most distinguished 
naturalists. You are wrong, however, in at- 
tributing the discovery of frogs to Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1429. Professor Pump- 
kin, in his ‘* Parsuit of Nonsense under Dit- 
ficuities,” asserts that they migrated to this 
country when compelled by St. Patrick to 
skedaddle from Ireland, in the fifth century. 
Consult Pumpkin. : 
\STRONOMER. —The reason that cats climb 
to the roof is, that they want to lay hold of 
the Milky Way. 
Mepicus.—It was Abernethy who gave the 
prescription to which you allude. An Lnish- 
man called upon the doctor in haste, ¢X- 
claiming :—** Be jabers, docther, me boy 1 un 
wall'’d a mouse!” ‘* Then, be jabers, 
tell your boy to swallow @ 


has 
ald Abernethy, . 
Honace.—Your ** Recollections of # Dizzy 
Life” is not quite up to the mark of the 
Northern Monthly. Try Bonner.—ertier™ 
Me jithly. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEE. Tre ReGIsTRATION IN THE SovtTu.— | American Comsnissioner, 


| Some of the Southern papers publish a sum 
HOME INTELLIGENCE. mary of registration in the South, correcter 


colored voters have the following named ma 
jorities:—In Alabama, 15,511; Florida, par 
tial returns, 4,655; Louisiana, 38,142; Mis 
sissippi, 17,865; South Carolina, 24,845 


Mrs. Lincoun.—It is with pain that we | 
read the announcement, that the widow of | 
the late President has been forced to resort | 
to the expedient of selling off the valuable 





Connt Bismarck for official signature 
1 It reduces the postage charges between 


up to Septeniber 24, by which it appears the | America and Germany from thirty to fifteen | 


cents via England and to ten cents via di 
| rect lines 
-} The newepaper postage is to be largely re- 


' 
: duced alxo 


ani submitted to 


TIRED ; 
Or, a Leve Conflict. 





Yos, Iam tlred, dear. I will not try 

To stem the ebbing current any more, 
Nor vex with fruitless prayers the iron sky, 
' Nor dew with idle tears the barren shore 
| The rippling waves that kissed my happy 


i iti 
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CURING EPILEPSY On FALLING FITs 
Read the following remarkable cure 
Pemaner rai, June 2 198 
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shawls, &c., she acqui Texas, estimated returna, 10,000. The white It ix reported on the Continent that Napo 

















dence at Washingten, in order to meet her 
necessary expenses. These articles consist- 
ing of fine camel's hair shawls, valued at 
from $100 to $1,500 each, seven other shawls, 
including one of white point lace valued at 
$2,000, a lace dress valued at $4,000, and 
other expensive articles, are worth, it is said, 
about $25,000. Mrs. Lincoln avows her rea- 
diness to sell them in the lot at $16,000; 
and if she cannot sell them in that way, de- 
signs to sell them separately at the best price 
she can obtain. She has placed the whole 
lot in the hands of a merchant in New York, 
and is now herself on a visit to that city. 

Mrs. Lincoln is not well satisfied with th: 
way she has been treated. Mr. Lincoln, it 
seems, saved no money out of his Presiden- 
tial salary, and of the first year’s salary 
($25,000) of his second term, that Congress 
voted his widow, about $3,000 was already 
owing to various creditors. Thus $22,000, 
and the house and lot in eo ~r were 
al] that went to Mrs. Lincoln. Her present 
income, she says, is but $1,700 a year, and 
is inadequate to supply the wants of herself 
and family. 

Mrs. Lincoln complains bitterly of the 
way in which she has been treated by distin- 
guished politicians; and despairing of aid 
from any other source, has resorted to a 
publicity which is mortifying to all concerned. 

THE CONFLICT OF JURISDICTION IN Put- 
LADELPHIA.—The Cabinet met on the 4th, 
all the members present except Secretary 
Browning. It was understood that Attorney 
General Stanbery presented his opinion upon 
the subject of the habeas corpus cases in 
Philadelphia, sustaining the position taken 
by Secretary Welles, which view of the case 
was adopted by the other members. . Gen. 
Grant was present during the session. 

Loss OF THE T10GA.—The steamship 
Tioga, from New Orleans and Hayana for 
Philadelphia, was burned at sea on the 27th 
ult., and three of her crew perished in the 
flames. The survivors were taken off by the 
steamer Rapidan, and have arrived at New 
York. The vessel is a total loss. She had 
among her cargo two hundred and eighty- 


Arkansas, estimated returns, 5,000; Georgia 
1,885; North Carolina, nearly 4,000; Vir 


is estimated at 1,147,542; colored majority 


85,560. 


after. 
INVESTIGATING THE STATE GovERN 
MENTS TO SER WHETHER THEY ARE * Re- 





| investigation. Mr. Thomas, who is chair- 
man, designs making a rigid examination, 

and is prepared to show, he says, that the 
| Constitution lately adopted conflicts with the 





’ 


The final revision has not been completed 
in all of the states. The books of registra- | not to pass the Main and merge their coun 
tion are to be opened for that purpose in | tries in the new confederation of the North 
Virginia on the Sth inst., 2nd five days there- | One hundred deputies in the North Ger- 


during her resi voters have the following named majorities; | leon has addressed a note to the sovereiyns 


of the South German states on the subject 
of their relations with Prussia, and that in 


ginia, 13,667. The total votes in those states | this note the French Emperor, after calmly 
_| diseussing the last circular of the Prussian | 


Cabinet, urging German unity, asks the 
Southern potentates to pledge themselves 


' man Parliament have signed a formal protest 


against any infringement or disturbance of , 


the long established maritime privileges of 


r'UBLICAN.”-—-The sub-committee of the | those German states which border on the 
House Judiciary Committee to inquire into | Baltic sea. 

the constitution and form of government of 
Maryland, under the resolution introduced | is to be immediately fortified by King Wil- 
last March by Hon. Frank Thomas, will meet | liam, and garrisoned by Prussian troops. 

in Baltimore this week, and commence their 


Kiel, a seaport of Holstein, on the Baltic, 


JAPAN.——Late despatches received from 
| Japan announce that the Christians in va 
rious parts of the island are maltreated by 
| the natives, This is especially true of the 

inhabitants ef Nagasaki and its vicinity. 


| plainest and universally received ideas ad me = he IsLanpa,—Our advices from 


American republicanism. 
| ALASKA.—American enterprise has al- 
ready produced its results in our new terri- 
tory. A seam of pure anthracite coal, over 
thirty feet deep, is reported to have been 
discovered, and traced for a mile, near a 
good, harbor where there is abundance of 
oak and fir timber. 

THe MAnrketTa—Gold has been firm 
throughout the week at 143 to 146. The 
Stock Market has been inactive, without 
material change. Cotton has slightly de- 
clined. Flour and Grain are unchanged in 


ral provision market is weak. 

CounNciLs.—City Councils met yesterday. 
In Select branch the ordinance from Com- 
mon Council, fixing the tax rate at $1.40, 
was concurred in, A resolution was adopted, 
asking the Legislature to pass an Act grant- 
ing Ponn Square for scientific and educa- 
tional purposes. In Common Council the 
Steam Boiler Inspection Bill was passed with 
some amendments. 


Forcign Intelligence, 





nine bales of cotton, which was also de- | 
stroyed. Two or three schooners are re- | 
ported wrecked on the lakes, and it is highly 
probable that the violence of the late gale | 
has caused numerous diasters at sea. 

SAVANNAI.—A riot occurred at Savannah | 
on the 30th ult. during a meeting, in which | 
a mulatto, named Bradly, addressed a large | 
gathering of negroes. His exciting harangue 
produced a disturbdnce, which however was 
speedily quelled, 

Gen. Anderson, Chief of Police, has given 
orders to arrest every disorderly person, re- 
gardless of color or politics. The military | 
remain under arms, but their services will 
probably not be needed. A large number of 
rioters were arrested, and several of the 
ringleaders will probably be sent to Fort 
Pulaski by the military 

SHERIDAN.—Gen. Sheridan was heartily | 
welcomed on the 20th ult., by the Union | 
League of New York. The following is his | 
response to the address of Mr. Jay, President | 
of the Club:—‘' I have scarcely language to 
express the very great appreciation I have 
for your very warm and hearty welcome. I 
only hope that I may be able hereafter to | 
deserve the same approval of my acts. I 
certainly know that heretofore, and I be- 
lieve hereafter, that I shall never by any act | 
of mine attempt to make rebellion honor- 
able. Rebellion is a crime, and it shall not 
be made honorable. Gentleman, | thank | 
you.” | 

NASHVILLE.—The municipal clection at 
Nashville passed off peacefully, the Republi- 
can ticket being successful. The city an- 
thoritics claimed that the election was not 
valid, and attempted to retain office. On 
the 2d inst., a company of militia, com- 
manded by a Colonel, deposed the old Mayor. 
He submitted to force, and the newly elected 
Mayor was installed by the troops. 

Tuk INDIANS.—A paymaster’s party has 
been attacked by several hundred Indians on 
the Plains, but sustained noinjury. Gene 
ral Marcy and an escort have also been at- | 
tacked with a loss of one man killed and | 
three wounded. 

Black Hawk, Chief of the Ute Indians, it | 
is announced) Bas pledged himself to peace 
and alliance with the United States. A band 
of Indians has been defeated in Oregon, with | 
a loss of 26 killed and 15 captured, none of 
the white soldiers being hurt. 

The Crows refuse to meet the Peace 
Commissioners at Fort Laramie in Novem- 
ber. 

New York.—The State Temperance Con- | 
vention met in Albany on the 2nd. Dr. Al- 
bert Day was chosen permanent President. 
Resolutions were adopted favoring the ex- 
tension of the Excise law to the whole state, 
the submission of a separate prohibitory 
article of the State Constitution to the peo- 
ple, and insisting upon the insertion of tem 
perance principles in party platforms. A 
committee waited upon Governor Fenton 
and tendered him an mvitation to preside at 
the evening session, but he declined on the 
plea of previous engagements. 

Tur steamer Dean Richmond bas been 
raised, gnd will shortly be repaired. 

Joun J. CONCKLIN, cashier of the First 
National Bank of New Milford, Conn., has 
disappeared, being a defaulter to the bank 
for $50,000. 

Tae ex-rebel General Sterling Price, of 
Missouri, is dead, ani his funeral took place | 
on the 30th ult., at St Louis. It was very | 
largely attended. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Four persons, two of 
them women, were arrested in this city, on 
Thursday night, the 26th ult., for counter- 
feiting. Counterfeit notes on the First Na- | 
tional Bank of this city, to the amount of 
$22,500 were captured, with implements 
and paper for printing other counterfeits. 

YELLow FEVER. --There have been seve 
ral deaths from.yellow fever at Greenpoint, 
near New York. Great alarm was felt in 
the neighborhood; but as no new cases have 
occurred the excitement is allayed 

The féver 1s reported to be abating at Pen- 
sacola. In New Orleans the deaths continue 
to average from 00 to 70 daily 








ITaLy.—-Italy, Rome and Paris remain 
deeply and dangerously agitated by the Gari- 
baldian revolutionary excitement. 

Garibaldi refused to give the Italian gov- 
ernment his parole not to engage in hostili- 
ties against the Papal States. He has writ- 
ten a letter from his prison, in which he says 
the Romans have the right of slaves to rise 
ayainst oppression, and it is the duty of the 
Italians to help them. He hopes his fellow- 


patriots will not be discouraged, but will | 


march on to the liberation of Rome, and 
concludes by declaring that the eyes of the 
world are upon them, and the nations anx- 
iously await their action, 

Meanwhile the Italian Government, hoping 


to allay the popular excitement, gave orders | 


for the transfer of the prisoner to his home 
at Caprera, without insisting upon a parole 
The General was accordingly taken to the 
Island, where he was apparently set at 
liberty. Soon after his arrival, he suddenly 
disappeared from the island and succeeded 
in reaching the mainland, but his movements 
had been carefully swatched, and he was 
again arrested and sent back to Caprera, 
where he now remains under guard. At the 
last advices from Rome all was quiet 
Particulars have been received of the riots 
at Modena, Milan, Geno, and Naples, show- 
ing that they were more scrions than at first 


| reported. In some cities the mobs were 


fierce and obstinate, and the troops were 
frequently obliged to use their bayonets and 
sometimes to fire upon the people, many of 
whom were killed and a large number 
wopnded. 

The adherents of the General made a seri- 
ous outbreak at Viterbo. It is said that a 
revolt had occurred in Rome, and a rumor 
reached London to the effeet that the Pope 
had left the Eternal City. The Mazione, of 
Florence, a semi-official paper, says that 
Italy will soon acquire Rome without a 
‘* broken treaty." The news from Italy pro- 
duced deep distrust in Paris, and two French 
Ministers of Statc, accompanied by the Ital- 
ian Ambassador to France, left the city on a 
special mission to Napoleon at Biarritz. 

There is a despatch from Florence, nnder 
date of Oct. 2d, as follows:—The rebels are 
in force at Aquapendente. The Pope's sol 
dier’s have asked the aid of the Italian gov 
ernment, but the latter refuses any troops. 
The revolt has become very serious. An em- 
broglio between France and Italy is feared. 

Tur Fastern Question.—The Russian 
demands for a cession of Crete to Greece, 
and for the equality of the Christians, being 
refused, the Russian Ambassador, General 
Ignatieff las made a report to the Czar, and 
has returned to Constantinople with the mes- 
sage that the Czar declines to see the Sultan, 
there being nothing agreeable to say 


| Neither party recedes from its position, The 
Suitan bas at length sent ont a commission 
| of inquiry, consisting of three ‘Turks and 
three Greeks to investigate the affairs of | 


Candia. The Vizier, Riza Pacha and Kabul 
Pacha are the Turkish mombers, and has 
proclaimed a full amnesty to the Cretan in- 
surgents, allowing them a certain time to 
lay down their arms and leave the island 


GnreECE.—Accounts from Athens state that | 
| a large party in Greece favors deposing the | 
King and proclaiming a repubLe under the 


protectorate of the United States, or annex 
it as three States. 

ENcLAND.—A committee, appointed to 
proceed to America ail investigate the af 
fairs of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road have returned to this country. At a 
meeting of the Company they made their 


| report, which was favorably received, and is 


regarded as highly satisfactory by the stock 
holders of the road 

Tonk Next Pore.—The Zeidler’s Corre- 
spondence, a sermi-official journal, published 
in Berlin, makes the assertion, that at the 
recent meeting of Napoleon and Francis Jo- 
seph, at Salzburg, un understanding was 
come to as to the person whom they would 
support for successor to Pope Pius LX. 

GEKMANY.—A postal convention between 
the United States and the North German 
Bund has just been concluded by ir. Kasson 


price, but firm at present rates. The gene- 


—Ee ee 


onolulu, Sandwich Islands, are dated Sep- 
temper 11, and come by special telegram 
from San Francisco, The Reciprocity treaty 
with the United States had been passed by 
| the Hawaiian Legislature and signed by the 
King. The@whaling catch in reported to be 
the largest ever known. The whaling ship 
Congress was lost on the 14th of May in the 
Anadyr sea. 

Brazit.—It is announced from Rio Jan- 
ciro that the combined naval and land forces 
of the allied powers had bombarded the 
Paraguyan positions of Curapaity and Ha- 
maita, The result is not yet known, 


Scnoo, CuiLpREN’s Eyra,—A° curious 
work has been published at Breslau, giving 
the result of an examination of the eyes of 
ten thousand and sixty school children. The 
proportion of short-sighted children was 17.1 
per cent., or seventeen hundred and thirty 
among ten thousand and sixty. No village 
children were found to be short-sighted un- 
| til they had been some time at school-—-at 
least half a year. There were, in proportion, 
| four times as many short-sighted children in 
| the town (Breslau) as in the country, and 
short-sightedness increased generally with 
the demands made upon the children, The 
author of the work attributes the evil ina 
great measure to the bad construction of 
school benches, which force the children to 
real with their books close before their 
eyes, and with their htads held down 
wards 





Trapt In Divonces,—If Western courts 
offer unusual facilities for obtaining di 
vorces, the building up a business in procur 
ing them must belong to the New York law 
|} yers, Their cards appear in the morning 
papers: 

One annonnees ** divorces legally obtained 
in any state, without publicity or exposure, 
and sood anywhere.” Another lawyer re 
peats the announcement and makes no 
charge until the divoree is obtained. In ad- 
dition to these friends of the unfortunate, 
Detective W. informs the public that he has 
added the divorcee business. to his regular 
‘‘ Jay,” and will find evidence “if existing” 
in any state of the Union, 


Cw Lately a letter was written by M. 
Chevalier, in which he took ground against 
|some minor matter of government policy, 
'and several French journals printed and 
praised it. Each of these offending papers 


long articles opposing M. Chevalier, and 


the guvermment, but the eame thing is often 
done in this country by public opinien,—and 
where is the great difference? If 2 man has 
to eat his own words, what cares he who 
forees them down his throat? 

tw Elias Howe, Jr., the inventor of the 


day night. 

O9~ A despatch from Alexandria, Egypt, 
announces the arrival there of the steamer 
Quaker City, with the American excursion 
party on board, all well. Captain Duncan 
telegraphs that the Quaker City will leave 
Alexandria on the 7th inst., and will reach 
Gibraltar before the 27th of October, when 
she wiil sai? for home. ’ 

t#” During the five months of 1467, that 





various places of amusement in that city re 
| ceived more money by $504,228, than they 
| did during the corresponding period of 1466 
The Exposition brought a harvest to them, 
as indeed it did to every one in Paris. 
tH” The Parisians who are of a gporting 
turn of mind, are buvying themselves with 
American affairs; and it is stated that tvo 
atock brokers have waged $100,000 that 
General Grant will or will not be “ Emperor 
of the United States” within five years 
tw The colored people of Baltimore are 
excited over a rumor that their arma will be 
taken from them by Governor Swann 
tH A negro, named Dunn, has been made 
Assistant Recorder of New Orleans A prose 
cutor in a recent case, declined to testify 
while a negro was acting as Recorder. The 
Assistant Recorder a-ked him if he ineant to 
insult the court’ He said he did; where 
upon he was fined $25 
tH Onty Oncre.—Two men were dix 
puting about a certain street in Chicago, 
when one of them impatiently asked: ‘* How 
many times have you been in Chicago ’”’ 
** Only once,” admitted the other, modestly 
‘Only once!” said the first, triumphantly. 
‘*] have been there balf-a-dozen times, aw! 
therefore ought to know more of it than 
you.” **No, J claim that J should know 
most of it.” *‘ How so?’ ** Because I stayed 
cight years the time I was there.” 
tw Ti pay your bill at sight,” as th 
blind man said to the doctor, who hal in 
vain attempted to cure him of blindne 
GH” The pre-ent Duke of Wellington i 
printing the whole of his father’s paper», for 
safety, nut fur publication. The Duke | 
everything into type, then strikes ont 


passages as affect living persons too cluvely 
or such as it might be indiscreet to make 
public Three copies only of the origi il in 


pression are taken. 


was compelled to do penance by publishing | 


eating their own words. This was done by | 


<4 : 
| natural guardian of Anna Hyman, a little 80 discount. Address M. BERE, 10 State 
sewing-machine, died in Brooklyn or. Thurs- | 


the Exposition has been open at Paria, the | 


hand, To Sth 8. Hanes, Baltiwor, ma 
The waves with laughing music in their 4" Sim:—Seeing your savertisoment in the 
flow, Sat arday Evening Poet, I was taduced to try your 
, Sadly I watch them o'er the broadening , FP!''ptic Pill, Twas attacked with epiiepey in 
sand; July, 19% Loven diately my family phyrician was 
} But I aim very tired—let them go am - he could give me no relief from the 
medicines he preserthed. I then consulteé another 
Too ng. ey chafing pride has stooped to | physician, bat IT seemed to grow worre. I thes tried 
« tre en , roud 
To fan the embers into life again ; — - re -- © en ee aa 
No faith can keep the flickering flame euged anhtiee he 
aith can keep the flicke alive, wasc ‘ 
The lingering vigil ia but lingering pain. was so hy mek —s premouitory 
Too late the voice asf&—ines atender tone; | om eaune . “4 ee Meyer ey 
Tvo late the lip in loving on is drest ; > Seteneatn, in ao ee S 
The tide is out: the lat teint past to pene, . ervale of two weeks. I wae often attacked 
And I am very tirod—let me rest. 2 soo — : yd 
: whatever I would be oceupled with, and’ was ee- 
verely Injared several times from the falls, 1 wae af- 
fected so much that T lost all confidence in myself. I 
our; aleo war affected in my business, and I consider that 
Let the pele bud lie withered and unclaimed your Epileptic Pills cured me. In February, 1866, 
Dead or to gracious sun or pitying shower, | | commenced to are your Pill, Lonly had two at- 
Perchance some little life may linger yet tacks afterward. The last one was on Sth of April, 
In the crushed stem and withered leaves | 196, and they were of a less serious character. With 
. we see ‘ the blessing of Providence, your medicine was made 
ut what avails repentance or reyret the instrument by which I was cured of that dis- 
I am so tired—tired let it be. | tressing aMiction. I think that the pills and their 
good offecta should be made known everywhere, so 
that persons who are similarly afflicted may have the 
benefit of them. Any persons wishing any infor 
mation, will obtata it by calling at my residence, 6 


Just tired neither angry nor ashamed; 
Each wretched mood has fret its feverish 


I did so much; I am all worn and cold; 
I strive nolonger; let what must be, must; 
I could not give your hand the strength to ; 


hold, North T 4. P , 
I could not give your heart the depth to | ~ aoe Tere Stat, Piaseyate, — om 
trust. a 
How you will miss me! I could weep your | stuns Lak, Uae <i the conte Sp al, Gee of 


oti portage, Address SETH 8. HANCK, 108 Baltimore 
Of the close silent love that fenced you so; | —— — MG. Fiteo—cno ben, 68; Gon, 68: 

The cup I filled was neither weak nor scant, ’ iyF-eowte 
But I am very tired—let it go. 


— --— _ —_— — j 


Dr. Radway’s Pills (Coated) Are Infal- 


lible 
Enametiing Ladies Faces. che I asa Purgative and Purifier of 


This is the way itis done: You first ap- nILE. 

ply to the human face divine awash of elder | Bile in the Stomach can be suddenly oliminated 
water, which removes every impurity. This | by ene dose of the Pille—eay from four to six in 
done, you lave the face anew with tepid | quimber. When the Liver tx in a torpid state, when 
water, then dry the skin with fine linen till apecios of acrid matter from the blood or « serous 
it is perfectly smooth and velvety. You | quia should be overcome nothing can be better 
then apply to this surface a perfe: ily white, than Radway's Regulating Pilla. They give no un- 
a pink white, or a cream white enamel, The pleasant or unexpected shock to any portion of the 
real and pure Paris enamel, is slightly system; they purge easily, arc mild tn operation, 
tinted, Itisa paste, and covers the surface aud, when taken, are perfectly tartelens, being ele. 
smoothly, making it mwarble-like. This gantly coated with gum, They contain nothing bet 
artificial covering being thick, lasta a long ove Spacer Bess wrt 4 

time, but the face must not be washed, In . 4 y te 8 — a and ase considered ty 
order to remove any impurity from the skin, whe oe pogo Smo res - 2 erp 
or rather from the enamel, a small sponge | |, the Stomach "ieee Kidney hy . — 
dipped in rose water is used, and the cnamel Indiestion, D - i ite ode . mee ‘oon 
: ; ner % we , > Op pela, ouFnhem, ous Fever, 
care fully restored Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, and symptoms 


Ristori’s face is enamelled nightly 
The followers of this fashion are, in Eng- | siting from Disorders of the Digestive Organs. 


land, Miss Burdett Coutts, and the fair lady Price, % cts, per box, Sold by Drugyiata. 
j} whose husband refused to poy several | “4rlt-cow-tf 


thousand pounds for numberless enamel ’ 
lings | Drarness Conep.--Da. Stipweee.'s Onoantc Vi 


The price for a “ permanent cnamelling” | *84TOR It Mts into the ear and ts not perceptible, 
| is $50 removes singing In the head, and enables deaf per 
If skillfully done, and the cheeks touched | °°” to hear distinetly at church and puabjle as 
with rouge, with a Uttle ‘‘ ‘xing up” of eye- | emblies. . 
| brows, you cannot at night, and a foot or A Treatise on Deafness, Catarrh, Consumption and 
two off, tel! an old woman from a young | Cancer, their caures, means of speedy relief and 
one | ultimate cure, by a pupll of the Academy of Medi 
In America, the fair Mra. R-——— 6bollows | cine, Paris. Sent free for 10 cents. Scrofulous dis 
this fashion so thoroughly that she coats | eases ruccessfully treated. Dr. T. H. Sruvwana, 21 
face, arms, and neck with the pearly pre East Washington Mace, New York City, where all 
paration, She is kept ia countenance by the letters, to receive attention, must be addressed, 
wealthy Mra, B—--—, and sundry others Dr. Stilwell, of New York, assisted by De. Pers 
The ladies of the demt-monde, however, ban, of the University of Vienna, will be protes- 
are the most fervent of the believers in | sionally at 1089 Vine St, Philadelphia, Tuesday next 
enamel, 10 to 4. octle-tt 











t#™ Professor Blot, in the Galaxy, says ' 4 ae 
the dinner given to Gen. Grant at the New ee wee Re wae ae 
York Club was the moat elaborate thing of mankind, a AYLICS cigenicy PECTORAL, for 
the cure of Coughs, Cold« d Consumption, 


omen 





the kind given for many yearsin New York, 
| that it was a dinner one could ‘really eat,” 
‘ onmant a anks ten a i. ; 
and that it took seven French cooks ten days) pps Ang. th~Tedeg the enermeep eneatins 
and nights to prepare what the company | of 2,600 ten frauc Musical Boxes were retailed by one 
| consumed in two or three hours. At this firm." Temps” 
j rate one can only pet some thirty odd din- | , Ley — Sete Agen tal a Pod rt 
. ‘ e ay J i 
| ners, actually eatable, in a year Instruments, playing 8 *elect modern aire, for $4. 
tH” Nicholas Hyman, of Buffalo, the | Six sent,C. 0. D.; alters number cash. No agents, 
treet, 
girl of twelve years, sues Ellen Burk, wife New York. 
of Wm. Burk, for willfully cutting off two 
| : . Hottoway's Pitts.—Females whose «ystems are 
large black curls froin the said Anna's head  depsuyed trom sedentary emplerment, will Gnd im- 
and converting the same to her own une. mediate relief by ueing a fow boxes of theae most 
The suit is in the Supreme Court, and the — — a. y purify ond ecorich the bloed, 
damages areflail at $2,000. Manatentery, 0 Maiden (ane N = Se 
CW A man who dresses too grandly, or , ee 


| 
| too absurdly, or too shabbily, has some men ; 
MARRIAGES. 


tal oddity, or insanity, or meanne which 
develops itself outwardly in the fashion of 
his sarmente. 
us 6 Marriage notice minst always be accompanied 
#7 Aname for a female bnse-ball club bya responsible naw 
we have read of: The Feme-Nine e 
tw A novel programme has been invent On the 28th of Sept., by the Kev. Thos. C. Murphy, 
ed for the French theatres, it ix said by an Mr, Tuomas LINN to Mire Hanmaet W., daughter of 
American. The paper of the playbill is re- John W. Sextor Keq. both of thie city 
| ame P avreer - epee On the th of Sept by the Kev Wm. Catheart 
— ed by 2 light, — able cru ‘" of Mr. Faetn Woon ot Mauch Chunk, to Mies Has 
pastry, and the ink is chocolate paste The way, daughter of the late Mr. W. W. Kaye, of this 
mivantave of the invention is that when the «it : 


ypectator has mastere| the contents of bis - | : J — of Sept., by the R A, 2 es 
—t * SMO ‘ in z 
bill he can eat it KEP ME HORMAKEN tO any ‘ 


LER, ti f thi ity 
t#~ The Minnesota Ulistorical Society has On th 20th ut 's ! Tr. A. Fert 
3 2 f y F) ' ) i ; pt.. by t o. ee A 
sheen ¢ eatly interested in the phre noloical ~ 3. ba Mt* Ketty to Mice Many A. Poors, both 
@ ee ‘ 2 amale. \ ‘ be eit 
development of a oppure 1 ane ent kal in October lust. by Jobn G. Wileon, V. TD M 
i wr ni proved to be @ mud-turtle’« she!l Caine F. Aateossos tou Ansa M. Lownie, both of 
ym” ‘* Paddy, honey, will you ‘uy a th ty 
watch @ “And is it about selling yor watch On the Sth of Aav., bythe KR ( Coombe, Jom 
ye are Mike?’ “roth is it “2 int.” [. Hooven, Ke; to Chane Lanoexrettr, both of 
are MLA re i) wine this eit 
‘What's the price¥” ‘Tan ghfllings and a 
mutchin of the creature.” “Ts the watch a 


dacent one’”’ *§ Sure, J've had it tw nity BEATHS, 


years, and it niver once desaved me” ** Well 7 
here's your tin, and new & ll me, does it vo ce Nott of Deaths must alway« be acco: 
well?” “*Redad, an’ it goes faster than any nod reepour bat 

waich in Connaught, Munster, Ulster, 

Leinster, not barriu; Dublin.” ‘Bad lack On the Ist ipetant, Mr Groner Coonmas, aged 3 
to ye, Mike, you have taken mein, Didn't year 











you say it niver desaved ye” Sure an’ I Ou the let |oetant, Ggoner TH. Srniscen. aged T2 
] fi dant.’ ~ ‘ 
did; nor did it, fox I nirer y+ l¢ On th thof Sopt., Mr. Annanaw Doncar, in 
aw A traveller says that the firet time ! sie Gilet yoar 
caught sight of milk ina Chinese street, it On tt th of Sept., James Coxover, tn his th 
- ale racu ur 
was in the hands of a female carryi 1 p On the %0th of S pt, sruaaink, 6ife of George 
of what he t} yught to be the x tine 7 Downey, Sr., ip her Tad yea . 
chalked article * Excuve me, but what 1 fm the Quth of Sept, Mr MARGARET, \ 
; - , ‘ , : 
that?” anid he **I¢ ix milk he replied Allon Palle, aged o » 
“tae On the 26th of Sept sues Montoomeny. in his 
What milk ¥ cow's or goat's Woman ane : . . 
milk, sir.” ** Woman’s milie! for what a On the th of Sept, Dansany A, Simone 
‘It has been bought f ia 1 me urhitx r"* Ath yea 
“And what is the price for that cupfull 7” On the eat) of Spt. Mew. Evizasera Anpusws, 
: - + _— in ber ™ 
About eighty « wh SU sen ently he di 
covered that it is net unu ual for nursing 
women to sell their own i to motherle [? Every brute is exempt from most of 
babes or octoygenarians in second babylood, our disease They are entirely artificial, 
the nurses drawing their own milk to vend it) and no brute is ingenious enough to contrive 
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Mr Langton, « thin, slight man, with a dark, 
resolute face, by no means prepossessing or 
handsome. He used to give Margaret her 
lennon usually about thie hour, and he was 
waiting for her now To-day, however, hi 
had to wait a quarter of an hour or more be 
fore she came When she did come at last 
he was writing, and only raised his head for 
a moment as he heard her step. 

** Yon are late,” was all he aaid 

“You: I wan detained a little while at 
home." 

She had brought out her books and ar 
ranged them before he moved from his desk 
Coming at —- in silence, he drew a seat 
beside her, and took the open book out of 
her hands. 

‘* What have you prepared *" 

‘* Those two pages.” 

He a to question her 
with. could usual) 
asked her readily; ay, however, 
thoughts were tly wande 

He tried m@e than once to fix 
tion, but still, in spite of that, the lesson war 
ill maid 

He put down the book at last. 

** You are not well oom *" he asked. 

“Oh, yes; | am well,” she said, quick] 

‘*What are you thinking of, then’ 
of your lesson Y” 

‘‘No.” She hesitated a moment 

** Tell me.” 

‘* | wanted to «speak to you, Mr. Langton,” 

‘she said, suddenly ‘‘ You were very angry | 
with my brother this morning.” 

‘*Well¥” 

* You burt him very much." 

‘*T meant to hurt him.” 

** He is very young." 

Young or old, he did wrong." 

There was a pause. Mr. Langton sat for 
ward, leaning his dark face on his hand. 

‘Well ¥” he anid again. 

Her eyes had fallen. When he questioned 

| her they looked back to his face ; she began 
to speak again, and gradually as she spoke | 
her cheek flushed hot and bright. 

‘Could you not be a little gentler with 
them-—a little leas angry with them when 
they do wrong? I know that they must be 
punished; I know that Tom deserved to be | 
—- to-day; but—if you could be a | 

little gentler! When you are angry every | 
}one misunderstands you. Oh, Mr. Lang- 
ton !" she cried, ‘‘ you do not know half of | 
what ix said against you!" 
The tears had sprung up into her eyes; | 
| her earnest distress had filled her face with 
a look almost of passion 

**T cannot attend to all the fools’ tongues 
in Brent,” waa his scornful answer, ‘ Stand | 
you by ime, and they may talk as they | 
please.’ 

“But could you not bear a little with | 

| them?" she pleaded timidly. ‘Mr. Lang: | 

On a stool at her fect sat the boy whose ton, you must not think that they can do 
unmerited whipping she bewailed— a «mall | you no harm. They send every complaint 
child, disfigured by abundant weeping The they have agers 2 to the woctory. They 
room had also one other occupant, a dark are saying already ‘the poor girl's voice 
eyed girl of nineteen or twenty, who wat in almost broke down they are saying al- 
the window sewing . ready that you will not be much longer 


ere 

She sat wewing, but she let her work drop " + Ay” 
down upon her knees as Mra Morton spoke, laughed 
and raised a face that was full of a strange She gave him one sad 
kind of ain. dropped her head and spoke no more, Her 

‘* Mother,” she waid, inalow, clasped hands lay on her lap; presently as 
‘I could not help it . she sat large tears fell down a wet them. 

“You didn't try to help it,” Mrs She never moved; he also sat motionless. | 
retorted, quickly. ‘‘ You wouldn't care if gp, thought he did not know she was weep- 
Langton broke every done in hiv body—as ing but she was wrong there; he was con 
he nearly ha» done bad luck to his ugly | scious of every tear she shed 
face.” ahe cried, bitterly | Quietly watching her, he let the silence | 

‘Mother, hush last for several minutes ; then bending to her 

An Mra. Morton «poke those last words 

] 


t last he said these rds : 
the girl's eyes had flashed, and her fingers | ae & o > oa 


had seastod ah : beivel “If it comes to that—if 1 am not to be 
ad contracted almost convulsively here much longer—-Margaret, will le 
And yet few others—men or women ‘ redye, 5 _ you tS ene 


in | Ie . ~ v 

the parish would have been much concerned | —a eS tytn degen neither 

at a far greater amount of vituperation replied to him nor raised her head. He did 
aeeed upon Philip n; few who had | not withdraw his look from her; after a few 
ma! any dealings wi im would have been momenta he spoke again 

disposed to stand up very warmly in his de ‘+1 have loved no woman before 

fence. He was not a popular man in Brent my first love, Margaret 
He had come to the place a year age to wife Y” 

be master of the village school—the rector's She answered him then 

school, as it was called. High testimonials ** What am T that you should ask me this ?” 

had procured him the appointment, nor in- she said, in an agitated voice, ‘I am no 

deed were his abilitics ever questioned; they thing but a poor, ignorant girl. Oh, no—- 

were all that coukl be desired, and more no! she eried. ‘* Your wife must not 

than were needed for the post. He was be one like me! 

found, however, to be violent tempered, ** Maryaret !" he said 

haughty, rererved, independent, and he She had not looked up till then, but at 

soon got an ill name alike with rector and that call, as if its passionate tenderness com- 

scholars pelled her, she raised her face. What need 
He had been born ani brought up as a was there to speak again’? By her two hands 

gentleman. Ifle father and mother had died 


he drew her near to him, and took her in his 
when he was a @biki; at cighteen he had arme 
qguarrelled with the uncle under whose guar 
cianship he had been brought up, and ut 
terly without resources of his own had left 
his house, and from that time to this his 
life had been a restless bat@le and struggle 
He was clever, ambitious, determined 
and friendiess, In twelve years, spite of his 
talents, he had risen to no higher? post than 
this humble one of village schoolmaster. 

In the same school at Brent, three months 
after the arrival of Mr Langton, Margaret 
Morton had pe appointed mistress, She 
wee y to hold euch a post, but since her 
father's death the support both of her mo- | 
ther and brother had fallen almost entirely 
= her; and this circumstance, when the 
t became vacant last winter, had given 

t, in the estimation of the kind hearted 
rector, a strong claim to the appointment 
Bhe had besides been monitreas in the school 
for some years; she was a good girl, too, 
and clever; the rector liked her, and before 
she hal occupied her new post for a month 
it became clear that the whole schoo! was of 
= fee with him 

wes clever, In a very short 

time Philip Langton discovered that Pre 
sently, moved. I fapporse, by some feeling of 
, he offered, if she cared for it, to 

help her to advance her studics Perhaps 
7 too, eS cous eouliiien- some desire to 

at a re © more than i 

schoo! teacher. Be that as it AP 
cepted his offer, and she had now been his 
pupil for six months. He had found her 
quick, earnest and ; Tepaying that 
trust, he had made himself to her patient, 
unwearied, and gentle. Master and pupil 
suited each other. 

It was evening, seven o'clock on a Jun 
day. The school had long been cleared of 
en oy books and slates were 

away into t places; the brick floor ed up wistfully to his face 
was clean swept. At the girls’ room the “ The we is all 4 dark,” she cried ; 
oor was locked, but the boys’ room was still ‘we cannot see into it. I feel as if I was 
open, and alone st the master’s desk stood holding the last link of a golden chain; and 


THE Lost CHORD. 
BY ADBLAIDE ANNE PROCTOR 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I wae weary and ill at ener, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys 


I do not know what I wae playing, 
Or what 1 was dreaming ther, 

But I struck one chord of murtc, 
Like the sound of o great Amen 


It flooded the crimson twilight. 
Like the close of an Ange! « Pralm 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With oreuch of infinite calm 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife, 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life 


It linked all perplexed meaning* 
Into one perfect peacc, 

And trembled away into silence 
Asif it were | to cease. 


I have sought, but seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine 


upon them forth- 
her 


It may be that death's bright angel 
Wt) speak in that chord again, 
It may be that only in heaven 
1 shal) hear that grand Amen 


I HAVE WAITED: 


A Love Story. 


— ee 


BY GRORGIANA M. CRAIK 


“Now hush, my dearic, hush, there's a 
good man! Your mother is a poor creature, 
but ake can take care of her little lad yet, 
and she will It will never be she that will 
sit by and see him thrashed—not for all the 
oe and all the book learning in Eng 
1 a 


The speaker sat in her cottage kitchen, in 
an arm-chair by the fireside, plaiting straw ; 
a feeble, rickly-looking woman, with a quer 
nlons face. She had fretted herrelf into 
ill health two years ago when her husband 
died, John Morton, the Brent fisherman, 
who had lost his life one wild night coming 
home round the headland with hia laden 
boat; and she was never likely, with her 
indolent and repining nature, to be any 
thing but an invalid now for the rest of her 
daya 


are they saying that?” and he 


look, and then 
intense tune, 


Morton 


You are 
Will you be my 


ho 


I! 

They told no one of their engagement, for 
they knew the outery that would on all hands | 
follow its discovery, and no one suspected it. 
For three months they were both infinitely 
anuee. 

sven in the school during these month: 
there was improvement. Margaret's power 
over Mr. Langton was very great; one word 
or one look from her, one touch of her band, 
could subdue him in his angriest and hangh 
tiest moos; and, rendered pliable by his 
love for her, he strove, and often strove suc 
cessfully, to bend his pride and curb his 
oN Thus, for a time, all thi went 
won ully well, But this hollow kind of | 
peace was not a thing to last. Margaret | 
could not be always by his side, og in his 
night; an! one day at length, in an unlucky | 
hour, suddenly, without warning, the three 
months" tranqadllity expired. 

Mr. Langton led with the rector. 


The rector was wrong in the and 
of quarrel, and 
his mor f 


t; but p, in 

deference due to 
him as his employer, stoed up before him as 
equal to equal, and th of that day's 
business was, that when the house 
was closed in the afternoon the key of it 
went into the rector’s pocket 

He hai written the sentence of their sepa 
ration. Margaret knew that, but she did not 
reproach him. They met together that even 
ing for the last time, at the foot of a cliff 

, beside the sea, which had witnessed a 
meeting of theirs before, with the calm wide 
water stretching from their feet. 

“It must have come sooner or later,” he 
said. ‘* Do not grieve so for it, my darling. 
I was wasting time here. My going now w 
only bring me back to you the sooner.” 

She of 


answer what he, 


r atten- | 


Not ! 


| never will guess as long as you live, but what 


| passionate entreaties 


; accused of, these thin 


to-night—to-night before I sleep—it will | 


have fallen from me 


herself to and fro, crouching her head, put 
ting out ber hands and covering her face, 


‘“No: it will not bave fallen!" he answer- | moaning over and over again some low, un 


ed cheerfully, “ Your hand grasping one 
end, mine holding fart the other, it will re- 
‘main stretched out between us until the 
hour that I come back. Margaret, I will 
work for you; I will struggle for you; I will | 
rine for you. And you,” he eried, * wait for 
me! for no power, hut the power of God | 
taking my life, shall keep me from coming | 
back.”’ | 
| “1 will wait,” she said. ‘I will wait 

| years and years. If you die before I ever 

nee you again I wil] wait for you till we meet 

in heaven.” | 

Il. 


| She did wrong to keep their engagement | 
from her mother. Poor Margaret knew that, | 
and was troubled by the knowledge ; but she 
| bad not to awaken the storm of | 
abuse which she knew well would fall upon 
| her head should she divulge it, so she let 
time pass on, and told ber mother nothing. 
She kept her secret for two years, hearing | 
‘from her lovor ovcasionally, but not often, 
and living on her silent trust in bim. 
After these two years were ended, one day, 
a bright summer afternoon, Mrs. Morton 
stood at her cottage door, sh her eyes 
from the strong sunlight as she looked , 
eagerly towards the school-houge, whence | 


| the «chool-children were coming pouring ont | 


and swarming down the road, and whence 
presently, with a step that was slower than | 
theirs, came Margaret. Mra. Morton's tongue | 
was loosed as rhe drew near: | 
“Oh, dear me! what a time that school 
does keep you!” she ejaculated’ ® Such a 
state I’ve been in all day; my poor head's 
just worn out with thinking. lazeense, you 


do you think the postman brought me here 
this morning ” 

‘*What, mother?’ Asshe spoke, Marga- 
ret’s whole face flushed. 

‘‘Oh, you may well ask what. I tell you 
you'll never guess, Why, he brought a letter 
from your Uncle Tom, in America—who might 
have been dead and buried, for anything I've | 
known, these five years—and he's sent us | 
money to go out to him. Yea, he says we're | 
to go out to him, every one of us, and he'll 
keep us as long as we live. Why, Margaret !" 
Mrs. Morton cried—‘‘ Margaret! God bless 
the girl, are you going to faint?” 

‘* Mother, come in. Mother, come in and 
shut the door.” 

White and trembling, Margarct passed into 
the kitchen. She let her mother join her | 
there, and grasping her hands tight within | 
her own she began to speak hurriedly, in a | 





| low, constrained, almost hard tone: 


‘Mother, I cannot po; I cannot leave | 
England,” she said, ‘If you go, you must 
go alone. No—no—don't look like that at 
me. I have had news, too, to-day. Oh, 
mother!" she cried, ali hardness suddenly 
breaking down as she clasped Mrs, Morton's | 


Dear mother! dear | 
mother! Iam going to be Philip Langton’s 
wife.” 

Mrs. Morton stood before her daughter, 
face to face, and caught her by her arms 

“You are going to be what?” burst from 
her lips. ‘* Going to be what?” she cried. 

‘Tam going to be his wife.” Her answer 
came almost triumphantly now. ‘I promised | 
him long before he went. He wrote to me 


| to-day to tell me that he could marry me. 


" she cried, the light flash- | 


And be is coming! 
ing up into her face. 

t was the last flash of gladness that light- 
ed that poor face for many a day to come. | 
Margaret had told her secret, and what fol- 


| lowed was a storm of tears and passionate 
| reproaches so violent as to exhaust all the 


small stock of strength that Mrs. Morton 

had, and force her, before many hours were | 
over, to her bed, where she lay and sobbed 

and moaned all night, and by morning had 
worn herself ill enough to make Margarct | 
unable to leave the house. Throughout that | 
whole day, from morning to night, her 

daughter sat beside her, listening to her re- 

proaches, and her self-bewailings, and her | 
For years past—in- | 
éieed, for well-nigh her whole life long—Mrs. 
Morton had been very well aware that her 

strength lay in her fretful pertinacity, and 

her deadness to every other creature's com- 

fort but her own. In former days she had | 
ruled her husband by her querulous selfish- 

ness; for years she had ruled her daughter 

by the same means; selfishness was to her 

her armor of proof, and, as she had resorted 

to it in countless straits before, so she re- 

sorted to it now. Margaret had worked for 

her, and devoted herself to her, and humor- 

ed her, and Mrs. Morten felt that it would | 
be hard now to do without this filial care; 
and feeling this, whatever a generous an 
noble nature could least bear to have itself 
did the mother 
launch at her daughter's head. She hung 
herself as a dead weight round Margaret's 
neck, and then, wringing her hands, called 
every one to witness how Margaret was 
about to throw her mother off. 

For two days Margaret bore this persecu- 
tion almost in silence, sitting hour after hour 
by her mother’s side, with her poor heart | 
growing cold and faint within her. What 
could she do? They were all against her— 
mother, brother, friends; she had no one to 
take her part, no one—not a single one—to 
utter Philip L m's name except with 
abuses or reproach. What should che do? | 
Hour after hour for those two weary days 
the poor girl's desolate, passionate question 
went up to heaven. 

And slowly aud relentlessly, as those hours | 
went on, the hope that had been her torch 
so long paled and died out. She fought for 
two days, and then the battle ended. When 
the evening of the second day came she , 
knew that she must give him up. 

She must give him up—her love! her | 
life! She was sitting when the struggle | 
ended by her mothcr’s side, who, worn out 
with forty -cight hours of fretting, was lyin 
at leat with closed eyes and lips. She had 
lain so for half an hour, her thin face shrunk, 
her pale cheeks hollowed with those two | 
days’ illness, and for half an hour Margaret 
had sat and watched hé@, Sat in the deep 
silence—the first momenta of peace that hac 
been giver her—and watched her as she lay 
there, sickly and feeble and lonely, till a, 

| conviction rose within her heart that con- | 
uered her—e despairing, hopeleas convic- 
on—that she dared not leave her. } 

She sat when it had come, and rocked 


' intelligible, 


} no forgiveness, 
j} hands upon her breast, ‘‘ «peak gently to | 
ime, look kindly on me. 


| todo this wrong to me. 


| > 
| her in eve 


| o'clock Margaret and her pupils sat in 


broken-hearted words She 
never changed sound or movement til! Mra. 
Morton's querulouse voice broke on her 
a she only changed them then to 
reise her white face to her mother, and strive 
to utter words which at her first effort 
choked her and would aot come. 

And when at last, knecling by the bed-side, 
with her face pressed upon her outstretched 
hands, the poor girl uttered them, givin 
her broken-hearted promise that she well 
go, for her reward there came this answer: 

*“Could you not have said as much at the 
beginning,” Mra. Morton said, ‘ without 
doing your best to kill me first? But you 
arc «till as you have been all your life, think- 


whose face was strange to Margaret. As 
they sat down it was he who spoke first, 

‘* Begin from your own marriage, and tel! 
me everything,” he said. ‘ What has be- 
come of ali my old friends? I can scarcely 
see or hear of one of them.” 

“TT can ‘ou a score of 


answered. ‘“ shall I 
they fell at once into an 
e 


r. 
It t 
My 


have lasted perhaps for half an 
after a momentary tw 
these words: oe 


ing of no creature in the world except your- 
self.” 


BV. 

The promise was given, and from that 
time onward she was altogether ive. 
The chief object of every one about her was 
to hurry her away before Philip Langton 
could hear that she was going. She knew 
this, but she never saida word. Living as 
— did they only needed a few days to 
make their preparations for departure. The 
rector promised, without detaining Marga- 
ret, to find a substitute for her in the school. 
By the end of a week they were all in readi- 
ncas to go. 

She sat, on the last night, in her own 
room alone. Through all the week poor 
Langton’s unanswered letter had lain upon 
her heart. To-night she wrote to him. 

Like one whom sorrow had stunned into 
insensibility, she told him all that had been 
done; she told him of the promise she had 
given him, almost without one demonstra- 
tion of emotion. And only then, when all 
was said, suddenly at some stray thought— 
the chance recalling of a few words uttered 
long before—all the great agony of her heart 
burst forth. 

**Do you remember,” she said, 
evening when we parted, how I told you that 
I felt as if I had fold of the last link of a 
chain ¢” 

And then— 

‘* What am I to do” she broke out wildly. 
“Oh, my God! whatam I todo’ How am 
I to live all my life long alone ? Oh, Philip, 
help me! Philip, have mercy on me! write 
me one word, or I shall die. Oh, if I could 
have secn you once more—only once more— 
only once more before I go! All day long— 
all night, as I lie awake, 1 think of it. Oh, 
Philip! write to me—write to me and forgive 
me, or my heart will break." 

She had been in hernew home for a month 


| when the answer to that appeal was brought 


toher. A hard andcruel answer. This was 
what it said: 

**T trusted all my happiness to you, and 
you Lave wrecked it. For this I give you 
From your solemn promise 
to become my wife—from your solemn pro- 
mise to wait for me till I should come and 


| claim you—no power on earth had the right 


to set you free. You have broken those 
promises of your own weak choice and will. 
Had I been by your side you had not dared 
If you had been 
faithful [ would have loved you as ‘never 
living man will love you now. I would have 
cherished you as never man will cherish you. 


| You have chosen your own lot apart from 


me. And I—”" 

The letter broke off here. To this last 
blank desolate line there was added nothing 
but the passionate, bitter cry—‘ Margaret! 
Margaret !" 

7 

A pleasant room, with windows opening 
to a terrace, and, beyond, a garden sloping 
to the sea, A summer day in southern lati- 
tudes. 

‘‘And so, after all these years,’ 
lady reclining on a cushioned sofa. 
Fitzgibbon has come back again !"’ 

** Ay, he has come at last.” 

‘‘T am so curious to see him. We mist 
go early, Mr. Travers, and have a talk with 
him before the other people come. And with 
regard to the girls, Miss Morton’—Mrs. 
Travers raised herself a little, and turned 


* cried a 


‘* Henry 


her head—‘'as my sister likes you to be) 


early, you had better join us about eight.” 


At the far end of the room Margaret 


Morton sits writing, with a cheek that nine 
ears have paled, and a figure that their 
and have made more slight. All the rounded 


| comeliness of former days is gone; and yet 


that calm, refined, strong face is beautiful 


-now with a beauty it never possessed of old. | 


The dark eyes have a deep, tender look in 
them, sometimes sad, oftener composed and 
cheerful; for she has wrought her way out 
of that great anguish of her youth, and it 
shades her years now only with a silent and 
subdued sadness, not any longer with pas- 
sionate sorrow and revolt. 

Yet the love that caused that bitter suf- 
fering has been the leading star—the refini 
element of her life. Its influence has | 


everything that she has strugyled to become. 


| She has been true to it in her whole heart 


and being, in spite of Philip's injustice, in 


| spite of her own renunciation. 


She has risen to the position of a gover- 


{ness in a merchant's family. Hither and 


thither her lot has led her, during these nine 
year’, over that wide American continent; 
she is now in a pleasant southern town on 
the coast of Florida’ She is all alone in the 


| world. The kind uncle who brought her 


over is dead; the sickly mother dead, too, a 
year ago; her brother, the only one remain- 
ing, is a fortune-seeker in California. 
‘You will be at my sister's at eight 
o'clock,” Mrs. Travers said; and at = 
rs. 
Maurice’s drawing-room 
She sat before a side-table strewn with 
books, and wiled the time away in turning 
them over. There were a few groups 
of ladies in the room, making a faint buzz of 


conversation, but it was not loud enough to 
interrupt her. For a long while she read 


|} undisturbed, until the feeble buzz at last 


leapt into quicker animation, for the draw- 
ing-room door war opened, and new voices 
sounded, new faces entered and filled the 
room. 

A few feet from where she sat there stood 
a small empty sofa. Towards this there 
presently came two persons, snd took pos- 
session of it—Mrs. Travers, and a gentleman 


4 that | 


hing that she has done—in 


were more Langtons in the w 
era. 


‘*By the way,” Mra. Travers said, “ 
is this Mr. Langton? Where did you 
him up ’” 

“Langton? Oh, he is a man with 
name in political circles in He 
just now secretary to Lord “ad 

‘* He is not in the room at present, is he ? 
I am so blind—but I don’t see him.” 

‘*No; he and Travers got into a discussion 
together, and we left them to fight it out.” 

They then turned the talk back to their 
own affairs, With a low sigh 
stooped her face again u her book. ‘It 
is not Philip, it is not ,” she whispered 
to herself. Bending her Road she shaded 
her eyes, and for a minute closed their lids; 
= before her attitude y = = —_ 

er eyes were re-opened, there upon 
ear the long unheard voice. 

‘* How beautiful your open sea here is,” 
said. ‘It brings to mind the only place 
where I ever lived ‘ore by the open sea— 
a little in the south of 7 

She looked up and saw him. vision 
that nine years robbed her of; that lover 
to whose memory her life, with all ite 

les, successes, endurances, had been an 

ering. There, before her, his foot within a 
pace of where she sat, his dark familiar face 
clear in her sight; familiar, yet how strange, 
after this absence, this silence, this abnega- 
tion of nine years. 

A hand was laid kindly on her arm, and 
on her ear came the tones of another voice— 

**You feel this room very hot,” it said. 
‘*Do you not, Miss Morton’? I am sure you 
are hot, you Jook #0 pale and tired. Come 
away with me, and let us take a little walk 
upon the terrace.” 

The outstretched hand drew her from her 
seat. Oh, this was cruel! There leapt up 
to her lips one piteous cry—one helpless cry 
of passionate resistance; and then she rose, 
and went. Away she went, from where her 
hungry eyes had rested, to the dimly-lighted 
terrace, 

‘* Now take my arm; we will walk for a 
little here.” 

She answered ‘‘ Yes,” but she could not 
, doit. She tried, and walked a dozen steps, 

then suddenly stood still, and cried : 

‘** Let me sit down.” 

She leaned against a pillar near her. 

‘*Mrs. Carlton, let me sit down! Here, 
where it is not light; oh, here, where it is 
not light!” she cried. 

‘* My dear, there is no seat; stand still one 
moment.” 

Pausing to ask no questions, Mrs. Carlton 
hurried to the house. She was absent for a 
few seconds; then she returned, and not 
alone. Another arm was laden with the 
chair she had gone to find, and another hand 
set it by Margaret's side. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Langton. Now, my 
dear, sit down. You will be better soon in 
this fresh air.” 

She sat down as she was bidden; help- 
lessly, without a word. She gave no thanks. 

| Having come, he stayed. Deliberately and 

| at once he took the place where she had 
stood, and leaned where she had leaned 
against the pillar. He stood with his face 
partly towards her, with the light upon it. 

‘* We shall never teach this northern snow- 
drop to bear our southern warmth,” Mrs. 

| Carlton said. ‘‘Mr. Langton, are all your 
countrywomen so hard to accustom to new 
| climates’ Are they all such fragile creatures 
as this one ?” 

He turned his head where Margaret sat, 
and looked at her. Following that look 
there came no change upon his face, no 
_ token in him of recognition, nothing but this 
| quiet answer: 

‘* You are used to a warmer coloring here. 
Our northern snows rob English women of 
that.” 

‘* And yet England is a good way from the 
pete And you are not like a snowdrop, Mr. 

sangton, at all.” 

‘*T am scarcely English; my mother was 
an Italian.” 

‘*Was she? I did not know. And have 
you lived in Italy? Ah, Mr. Langton!” she 
cried suddenly, in a quick outburst of her 
southern enthusiasm, ‘‘tell me about Italy. 
What parts of it do you know? Do you 
know Rome and Venice’ Ah, tell me about 
them.” 

Her uest was 


do her bid onsibly iby hie though ghia 

slow to do 1 

tio isnig's falling Salaces amd walle; yet 

than s i 

presently he quick questioning roused him; 
e warmed and spoke. There, where the 

light fell on his face, illu g each kindling 

lineament, he stood and talked to her of the 

mighty cities of the south. 

It was a thing that t have been s 
dream, so st , unreal ; southern sum- 
mer nights and the softened lights; the 
scene so unlike all scenes of home, and yet 
in the midst of it, so calmly, quietly min- 
gling with it, that one home figure, the 
centre star of Margaret's life. 
so changed. All calmed, softened, a ; 
the old dark face, dark and irregular still, 
but in its whole expression grown so full 
harmony and ; its =—— com- 
posed, its aggressive temper al] subdu: 

She listened to him as he talked, listened 
at first with a strange ing wonder of 
delight, then presently with a nameless sick - 
ening pain. Oh! she had striven all these 

ears to reach up to his height, and he bad 
left her in the race, as if she had not run. 

‘*And now, after all your 


European wat- 
derings,” Mra Carlton said, ‘ you have st 
last come here.” 
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He answered, ‘' Yes.” Ss 

‘* Are you going further south * z 

‘*No; I shall retrace my steps now 

‘* But not at once, I hope?” 

‘*T may leave to-morrow. 
row, still as soon as possible.” 

Sitting in the shadow, Margaret heard 
and lifted up her head, swiftly, suddenly 
driven by the starting cry of her * 


If not to-mor 


misery. She lifted up her head, and her 


raised eyes saw — 


Oh! this was no stranger's look upon her 
—this was no stranger's gaze, sending its 


keen light through her! 

** So soon as to-morrow ” 
ton, you will have seen nothing.” 

‘“*] shall have scen what I came to see,’ 
he answered. 


*“* Ah, well! About that I cannot speak,’ 


she said, laughing; and there was a few 
moment's pause, which was broken pre- 
sently by a sound of music coming through 


the door. 


~ is Mrs. Travers's voice,"’ Mra. Carl- 
Langton, you must come 
and hear her, she has the finest voice I 


ton said. ‘‘ Mr. 


know. Miss Morton, will you remain here, 
or come with us’ You had better both 
come." 


She went forward towards the door, and 
One moment 
Margaret saw the two figures stand upon the 
threshold; then one went forward, and the P 


t 
calmly and fo: 


Mr. Langton followed her. 


other retraced his steps. 
He came back in silence, 


quietly, to the place that he had left, into 
M t’s full sight—there where she sat 
hands as he neared 


motionless, her clasped 
her only closing their fingers tighter. 


He stood before her in silence for several 
moments; then, through the distant music, 


she heard his voice. 


She said I should see nothing,” he said, power, there is 
n 


abruptly. ‘‘She was wrong. Shall I 
you what I have seen ’” 


His eyes were directed towards her, but 
he did not wait for her to speak. Before 


she could 
She tol 


ly he spoke 


God's hand.’ 


She rose up suddenly from her seat and 
stood before him with her slight figure erect, 
and with all that she had in her of gentle 


pride gathered upon her face. 


she said. ‘‘I am noruin. I have known 
sorrow, as others have; but no sorrow I 
have felt has crushed me. 
look old, perhaps; but I am not young now, 
even in years.” 


His dark face had fora moment thrown 


off its mask, but all tenderness that in word 
or look had begun 


came when she ceased to speak was broken 
by this reply: 

“If there has been no suffering then my 
— may be granted the more easily. I 

ve come a long way,” he said, slowly, ‘‘to 
ask your forgiveness for a wrong done to 
you long " He paused for a moment, 
and then his voice grew bitter as he ended. 
“Tt will gost you little to grant it. When 
the pain of a wrong has ceased, we can for- 
give the wronger easily.” 

She had been very calm outwardly when 
she had spoken, but now her hands were 
crushed ther, and her eyes, fixed on his 
face, were troubled and dark. She stood 
one moment shivering; then all her love 
rose in a wild defence, and out of that nine 
years’ silence leapt this cry: 

‘Tt has not ceased! oh, the pain has not 
ceased |” 

Her head fell down upon her parted hands, 
she hid her face upon them, and broke with 

helplessness into a low, piteous 
sob. 

‘*Margaret, I have been faithful,” he 
cried. ‘‘In spite of that harsh wrong I 
have lived for you. I have worked for you. 
I came to pray for more than forgiveness. 
I came to pray for my reward." 

It was far away, that English village by 
the old familiar sea, yet, before his tones 


had died away, how there flashed back on her | 


a picture of it, clearer than the sight of 
tropic land. She lifted up her eyes—the 
passionate gaze of old was on her face; she 
raised her arms—they fell to their old place 
upon his neck; she spoke to him. 

| ears ago he had told her to wait for 
him ihe came back. Like a child deliver- 
ing up its trust, she whispered: 

‘*T have waited !" 

That was all. From him there only came 
one passionate low utterance of her name. 
Then between them there was perfect si- 
lence, and they stood beneath the tropic 
trees as they had stood nine years before 
under the sea-cliff at Brent. 

— on a _ 


THERESA. 


Show you her picture’ Here it lies! 
Hands of lilies, and lily-like brow, 

Mouth that is bright as a rose, and eyes 
That are just the sweet soul's overflow. 


Darling shoulders, softly pale, 
Borne by the undulating play 

Of the life below, up out of their veil, 
Like lilies out 0’ th’ waves o’ th’ May. 


Throat as white as the throat of a «swan, 
And all as proudly graceful held ; 

Fair bare bosom, ‘‘ clothed upon 
With chastity,” like the lady of eld 


Tender lids, that drooping aoe, 
Chide your glances over-bold ; 

Hair, with a golden gleam in the brown 
And brown again in the gleaming gold. 


These on your eyes like a splendor fall, 
And you marvel not at my love, I see ; 

But it was not one, and it was not all, 
That made her the angel she was to me. 


So shut the picture and put it away, 
Your fancy is only thus misled ; 

What can the dull, cold semblance say, 
When the spirit and life of Therese is fled ’ 


G3 An announcement is made in the 
Irish rs which will effectually prevent 
the bility of a gathering which has al- 


ways been a disgrace to the district, and the | 


cause of much misery. The owners of the 
on which Donnybrook Fair has been 

in years past inform the public that no 

fair will be held this year. 


me to oe Ter cheut ruined 
cities. There are other ruins besides fallen 
stones. One such,” and his voice sank into 
infinite tenderness, ‘‘I have seen to-night 
—a temple that I left entire—fresh from | 


I have grown to 


to appear in him shrank | 
back before her words. The pause that | 


Beauty is Pewer. 


What power was ever equal to that of 
getting an old, ugly, vulgar, pushing, and 
**the 
Yet Beauty—beauty of 
It is 
»| magical, and may wel! be spoken of as gifted | 
Venus has any no other 

s she ever 
Turn from mythology to 
ical economy, and the point for which 
we contend remains equally clear. What is 
‘the definition, in that SeranaeD omens, of | 
| the value of a thing’ Its purchasing power. | 
Why, Mr. Lang- | What is there that Bea 


hitherto disappointed woman, into 
very best society *” 
the very highest order can do this. 


>| with a wand. 
title but that of Victrix. 


wolitiont” else * 


When 





| a dukedom, and not improbably get it. 


| from time to time. 


t it wants. If 


least, of o some lordling or other. 


Lombard street, or even walk thither, an 


tend that such is often Beauty's 


power would seem to be commensurate wi 
and all other thin 


command. But Beauty makes no exchange 


ing for it. It purchases birth and w 
and when it has purchased 


under certain favorable 


at best but particular. Let us take, for ex- 

ple, the inst 
embodied in the dictum 
power.” 





what is its 
row? 


the other + shilling, and see which will re- 
| spect you the most. 
| where and always. 


an orator forget the thread of his argument. 
It disturbs the saint at his prayers, the poet 
at his sonnet, and even the accountant labor- 
ping at his sum-total. 

It has even happened that Section D of 
the ‘ British Association” was as good as 
closed for the day by the unexpected en- 
trance of Beauty. President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, were in just as bad case aa Paolo 
Malatesta and Francesca when they closed 
the book and read no further on. The En 
glish Legislature, thereby once more poe 
its claim to be considered the most practic 
assembly in the world, while admitting 
Beauty to its debates, and thus testifying to 
ite power, bears still stronger witness to the 
truth of our proposition, by refusing to al- 
low it to be seen. The vrated screen in 
front of the ladies’ ery might properly 
carry the inscription, in Gothic letters, 
‘* Beauty is Power.” Just as it is unconstitu- 
tional for the Sovereign to be present at the 
debates in the Lower House, lest hia pre- 
sence might overawe or corrupt freedum of 


similar reason, is practically excluded. Its 
smiles, like those of the monarch, are of too 
acknowledged a potency to be allowed unre- 


complete immunity from venal motives is 
notorious, and which, like Casar’s wife, even 
in the moment * reformation, must not 
| even be suspected. 
| We have not dwelt upon the relative 
| powerlessness of ugliness, or even of plain- 
ness ; firstly, because the subject is disagrec- 
| able, or, in other words, because what we 
should be obliged to say thereon would be 








think that our position is too strong, even on 
| the positive side, to need any corroboration 
| from what may be called negative arguments. 


| We only appeal to the plain people to look | 


| into their own hearts, and say if we have ex- 
| aggerated the power of Beauty. They them- 
selves, and they know it, make concessions 
to the beautiful, which they would never 
dream of making to their ill-favored fullows 
in distress. This deference to Beauty, this 
| slavish submission to it, may be right or may 
| be wrong, but it is universal. If it ix not 

everybody's nature to practise it, all we can 
| say is, that everybedy has caught the habit. 
| There is a positive contention in the bowing 

down before this tremendous visible divinity. 
‘It is omnipotent, and as ruthless as Fate. 
| We even try to propitiate it, though vine 
| times out of ten we know we shall fail 





The Mosquito. 


A writer thus tells us how the mosquito 
| looks, what Le does for a living, and how he 
is produced: ; 

t is unscientific to say that mos yuitoes 
bite, for they have no teeth; and they have 
no need of teeth te seize upon and prepare 

| their food, for they are dainty and take food 
only in the liquid form—spoon victuals. 
They are a chivalric race, and attack their 
enemies with a sort of sword or lance; no 
_ doubt they consider biting and gouging juite 
vulgar. e lance of the mosquito is a very 
beautiful and perfect piece of work ; it i* 
smoother than burnished stee!, and its point 
is so fine and perfect, that the most powerfal 
microscope does not discover a flaw in it 
| As the most delicate cambric needle is to the 
crowbar, so is the mosquito's lance to the 
best Damascus blade. The lance is worn In 
a scabbard or sheath. The ecabbard is a euc- 


uty cannot purchase? | 
! she constructs a well-modell 
| Let it be born lowly, and it shall order itself | ele 4 — m ~4 


‘ af 
Beahty can always something like the 
"ee beautiful beggar- the individual eggs 
maid cannot always invest in a king, the 
beautiful bourgeoise need never despajr, at 


btaining 
Should Beauty be fairly enough born, but 
disagreeably poor, Beauty may drive a | when completed, ake fidently 


take her pick of the jeuncase doree of its 
celebrated bank parlors. And even if Beauty | 
be born a fool—and ill-natured people pre- 
nto— ite 
is so unlimited that should 

i all probability, condescend to bid | 

r the brains of the most rising middle-aged 
barrister, of the most eloquent preacher, or | 
of the most promising young diplomat in the 
service, there will be no manner of difficulty 


in making ita bargain. Thus its ere | 


all desirable commodities. But between it 
which enjoy purchasing 
is remarkable difference. 
the language of political economy, they 
are exchanged for the commodity which they 


It everything, so to speak, without pay- 
these two excel- 


peculiarity in the power of Beauty, or we 
might not be thonght to have fully demon- 
strated our case. Beauty is power in all 
times and under all circumstances, whereas 
every other attribute which sophists may 
pretend to be likewise power, oan lay claim 
‘*My white face does me wrong to-night,” | to be such in a very limited sense, and only 
conditions. The 
power of Beauty is unconditionod—it is ab- 
solute—it is universal. All other power is, 


already alluded to, naa 
‘* Knowledge is 
Knowledge is power in a debating 
society, or in an wsthetic tea-room; but 
wer at a ball or in a street 
As Johnson says, ‘‘ Go into the square 
and give one man a lécture on morality and 


Beauty ie power every- 
You may see it interrupt 
a iecturer, disconcert a preacher, and make 


speech, so the presence of Beauty, and for a | 


strained admission to an assembly whose | 


painfully true, and secondly, because we | 
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' tion pipe through which the mosquito drinks 
its food, 

The mosquito ia the mort musical of all 
animals. ‘There is no bird which sings so 
much. He never tires of his simple song 
How happy he must be, cheerily singing far 
into the night. What a volume of melody 
from so slight a creature. If aman had a 
voice so loud proportionate to his weight, he 
might bold a conversation acrosa the Atlantic, 
cal there would be no need of the tel h. 

Let us inquire about the earliest —— ng 
of the mosquito; let us take him in the egg. 
The mother mosquito has a notion of naval 
architecture, and out of the she lays 
boat, with 


tioned midahips. For the boat she employs 


tone mark ri 
Of course, the FaF. ~ Haag a. from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 


all know, are subject to oscillation But | equ», building it w men, binding together 


piecemeal, somewhat 
ter the manner o 
means of a powerful 
| water-proof cement, into @ substantial and 
complete structure. Unfortunately, we are 
unable to give a recipe for the ef? oye 
cement; there are many who would to 
have it. The boat is built on the water, and, 
abandons 


Thanks to that water-proof cement, it can 
neither be broken, nor wetted, nor sunk; it 
lin safer than if it were copper-bottomed. 
| The little craft, it must be remembered, is 
freighted with life—eack of its two hundred 
ani fifty, or three hundred and fifty little 
staterooms has it tenant. 

After a few days’ cruising, the occupants 
of the shells come forth, and the ship is de- 
stroyed. But those little creatures are surely 
not mosyuitoes; they appear more like fishes 
or serpents or little dragons. On closer ex- 
amination they prove to be what every one 
kuows under the name of ‘‘ wrigglers ;"’ they 
are the larvw of mosquito. ey wrigglo 
about in the well-known way for a week or 
two, and after changing their skins two or 
three times, they assume quite a new form 
and movement. They are aow what the 


the mosquito, In about a weok, if the wea- 


— it in tang ne “Ty declares aloud ther, etc., be favorable, something of the 
We pode not omit to iad out another | form of the mosquito is seen ¢ h the 
pe transparent skin of the tumbler. Shortly 


the prisoner esc from his confinement ax 
a full-fledged and bold mosquito, and soars 
away in search of food and pleasure. 

sia * aie 


“TRIED IN THE FURNACE.” 


Three years, my darling, hast thou been 
mine own-— 
But three brief years !— 


known, 
Both smiles and tears. 
But here in perfect faith we fearless stand, 
Heart leant on heart, hand clasping hand. 


When first I brought thee to our happy 
home 
Mine own dear wife, 


gloom— 
Light of my life !— 
I thanked the Giver with a voiceless prayer, 
That rose like incense through the stirless 
nir. 





| Flushed with my bliss, J asked, with tearful 
eye 
And upraised hand- 
‘Between her herrt and care, oh grant 
that I 


Henceforth may stand, 
And I will bear whate’er Thou send’st to 
' me!” 
Time brought the answer—‘ Man, it can 
"not be!" 
Ah no!—it could not be!—vain was my 
prayer. 


He knew the best 

Who, when He sent us overwhelming care, 
Showed also reat; 

For tender love, tears, prayers availed not 

| To shield thee from our common human lot. 





fo our fond, longing hearts at last was 
riven 
A deep, deep bliss; 
But now of that brief, happy glimpse of 
| Heaven, 
Remains but this: 


| 
| 


sound ; 
|For tearful 
mound. 


eyes—nought save a grassy 


| come, darling, near mine heart! Nay, weep 
t not so! 
} J now can see 
|The light of mercy through our night of 
' woc— 

For I have thee 


Thus blessed and blessing, how can we re 
| pine ? 
| Ah! now there shincth in thy tear-dimnm'd 
eyes 
A fearless foith, 
| And in my stil' undaunted heart there lies 
‘* Love strong 4s Death—” 
| Love that can bravely bear, if thus we stand 
Heart Jeant on heart, hand clasped in hand 


| OrReAKING Suoes.—Vulcan, it is said, 
| being jealous of Venus, made creaking shoes 
| for her, so that he migh 
| she stirred. It is a pity that there should be 
‘any claswical authority for the crepitus ore 
| pide. in the street, very often in the con- 
|cert room, and not unfrequently in the 
church aisle, the creaking and squeaking of 
the people's leather soles goes far to prove 


The effect arses from dryness of the 
leather in part, but correctly , the 
creaking depends upon the suc compres 
sion of the air contained between two sur- 
faces of leather; just as the sound ix pro- 
duced by the clapping of hands by the air 
thus set in vilrotan. Shoes with single 
soles, it is said, sever creak, and by inter- 
posing a pieve of oil nik between the two 
soles, the contact of their surface may be so 
insured as to obviate the sound. 

tay” ‘‘ Whatever made you marry that old 
woinan’’ said « mother to herson. ‘ Be 
canse you always told me to pick a wife like 
my mother,” was the dutiful reply. 

‘‘Chignons have assumed @he Bis 
mark shade of brown,” we learn from 4 
fashion article. 


it to the mercy of the wind and wave. | 


boys call ‘‘tumblers,” and are the pupw of | would 


And yet both shade and sunshine have we | 


And saw thee enter through the gath’ring 


For stricken hearte—sad meim'ry’s censelers 


All, all mine own, and my poor life is thine! 


t hear her whenever | 


they have no genuine music in their spiritual | 
rouls 


MARRIED WELL. 


CHAPTER VII 
A “YOUNG PERSON” DESIRES A AITUATION 
“IN ANY CAPACITY NOT MENIAL.” 


| The httle bird that sees everything has 
told us what was the origin of the fire; but 

| not a single chirp of information was given 
to coroner or jury. To the public, then, it | 
remained a myste The confidential maid 
was convinced in her own mind, and eager 
to commit unintentional —; by swear- | 
ing that she had turned the ey in the lock 
of the boudoir-door, and volunteered the oon- 
jecture, that the ‘ poor dear” had concealed 
matches about herself “unbeknown.” It | 
was surmised that Mrs, Finch, after ringing | 
violently the bella which aroused the 

drowsy servanta, had devoted herself to Mias 
Ewart, and fallen a victim to her devotion. 


| Some of the servants had heard Mrs. Finch's some “ 
| voice calling out their names, and shrieking | would ‘ 
that 


|“ Help! fire!” but they had been unable to 


| reach the boudoir, in uence of the 


conseq 
|} amoke, and had been ‘ buatled out of the | wel)” (in 
| house” by the first men who arrived. All | Mikely ae cae, 


that could bo made out for certain was, that 


the house had been burned to the ground 


perished in the flames. 
| George Ewart, at his aunt's death, came in 
| for eight thousand pounds; Ellen , at 
her mother's death, came in for orphan- 
| age and the loss of oven the small 
| her mother and received. It is true Nelly 
| had still her twenty pounds a year; but 
| twenty pounds a year, paid quarterly, or 
| half-yearly, with or without extreme punc- 
| tuality, will not go ve 
| but little here below; but woman, es 
| @ young woman, born a lady, bred a lady, 
| and with ladylike tastes in dress and other 
matters, wants considerably more than 
twenty pounds a year, which would hardly 
find her in bread and cheese and bombasine. 
Her friends confidently predicted that she 
well; and Caroline and Au- 
gusta Platt thought she had only to be in- 
troduced into the proper circles to have a 
choice given her of coronets, But that mat- 
ter of introduction is a very difficult and 
oumaate On. Ry duke Gone waaay the ac- 
tress; the heir does marry ; 
the man of fortune does m fie nister's 
companion—but not often. Oftener than 
once in ten thousand times, do you think ? 
, Oftener than angels are in the habit of visit- 
jing their friends’ Much depends on the 
footing on which you are introduced into 
circles; and, generally speaking, dukes 
heim, and men of fortune, though they find 
themselves on theeame ladder with actresses, 
and governesses, and companions, are con- 
scious that they do not stand on the same 
rungs, seluom » ro up to their own height 
| the beauty standing down lower; and if they 
descend with leer, and sigh, and pretty com- 
pliment to her who graces a lower step, it is 
only to return again to their own elevation, 
having caused her to fly from her perilous 
position, or having pushed her off into the 
| abyes of shame. At least so says the wicked 
| world. At anyrate, Mra. Platt and Dr. Snell 
| were not so ambitious for Nelly as were 
| Caroline and Augusta, Mrs. Platt was sure 
| tion Nelly would marry well, but her no 





tions of « good marriage fell considerably 
| short of coronets; so also did Dr. Snell's; 
jand Dr. Snell thought of semethi elso 
Which had not yet occurred to Mrs. Platt. 
| Two month bed cleneed since Mra. Finch's 
sad death; and time had begun to take off 
the edge of Nelly's grief. rs, Platt was 
the best of women, and her daughters were 
| the best of girle; but Dr. Snell knew that 
| the best of women is occasionally possessed 
of a knagging an! querulous demon, which 
cannot be exorcised’ until words have been 
spoken, or manpers put on, or hints thrown 
| out which nearly break the heart of o 
‘* stranger within the gates," which can be 
| borne only by those who have children's 
rights; and that the best of girls must grow 
weary before long of a presence they were 
| by no means bound to endure, and which re 
| minded them continually of their own infe- 
| riority. ‘‘ We must find you a situation, lit 
tle bird,” he had one day said to Nelly; and 
Nelly, with tears of gratitude in her eyes, 
| had expressed her thanks and her desire for 
| the change. - 
Dr. Snell therefore sounded nll hia pa 
| tients, and at last discovered the very thing 
} he wanted. An old married couple, who had 
| brought up a niece from infancy to the age 
of seven-and-twenty, had been treated with 
| the baseat ingratitude. The niece, after be 
coming intimately acquainted with all their 
| wants, ways, habits and means, after mak 
| ing herself absolutely indispensable (so far n» 
their bodily comforts were concerned,) to 
them, made an arrant fool of herself (in 
| their estimation,) and married a young man 
(of eight-and-twenty, struggling with the 
| world, 

** And,” said old Mr. Grimshaw, ‘‘ they ac- 
tnaily called here the other day, doctor, and 
asked if I wouldn't wish them happiness, 
and do what I could for them.” 

** Could for them,’ chimed in Mrs. Grim- 
shaw, with an injured nir, shutting her eyes, 
and throwing up her chin. 

‘* Well,” »aid the doctor, ‘‘ what did you 

| way” 

| ‘*Oh! T wished them happiness, doctor, 

| and said if anything occurred to me, ! would 

do it; so, after they had gone, it occurred 

to me I had left Jemima a thousen’ pounds, 

, and I would go at once and make it five hun 
dred.”’ 

‘** Five hundred!" echoed Mrs. Grimshaw, 
, in a tone of discontent. 

“The worst of it i," said the doctor, 
‘* Jemima is just the woman to have a large 
family.” 

“She'd better not,” growled old Grim 
shaw; “if she does, I'll not leave her a far 
thing.” But how Jemima was to avert 
even if she ever heard of—the threat, it is 
difficul: to unagine 

To this promising couple, poor Nelly 
went as companion, Dr Snell having pre 
viously explained to Nelly what sort of 
persons they were. The man's a hypo- 
chondriac, my dear,” said he, ‘and the 
woman little better than a nonentity: she 
is a wort of shadow and echo of the man. 
And now, mind, if they treat you badly, just 
let me know, and I will see to it. Old Grim- 
shaw ia rather afraid of me; he believes 
I can give pain or ease at iny pleasure, 
and certainly I have a few harmless but 
nasty drugs with which | may avenge your 


her 
| and that Miss Ewart and Mra, Finch had that 
| aot even know where Rely war 
another did not know the 
| knew that some time must 


| ness connected with the paying of 


far, Man may want | 











wrongs But perhap« I might in that way 
make your position more unpleasant. Any- 
how, if you do not let me know when you 
have any complaint to make, I will never 
forgive you.” 





CHAPTER VIII 
NELLY'S Lovens 
When a beautiful not yet twen 
Ri, De zat ace 


years of age, is left as was left after the 
fatal fire at W Howse, it is not she 


alone who is in a delicate N 
| at the to whieh good Mim wars bu 


Seems, cemne Dae cuaten i py 
hearing o bereavement, with ox. 
pressive of consternation and at 

‘hard lines” which fall. to the let of 


Ff 
i 
fF 


; 
Hi 
fi 


= Ff Game, So wes 
one them ;) others, a 

mene chivalvans Spare) prompects anal 
was theirs , one did 


i 


they coukl talk to Nelly abow 
There is, moreover, great awk 


Ht 


thetic visita to a woman: gray 


| may nee her alone, may take her hand and 


t it caressingly, and promise she 
|‘**whall never want a f ;" but young 
men, except under liar circum- 


| xtances, can show = ceneaeenen by 
making ‘‘ kind inquiries” ( ledged by 
oon woman's ) and leaving 
Ke anyrate, just at ; and the 
presen to a pernonal interview is so slow 
trying, that the sym callers soon 
drop off. Messrs. Ewart and Fortress, how. 
ever, knew the Platts intimately; and the 
former, having in a manner shared Nelly's 
trouble, and having met her so often at 
aunt's, was a sort of vileged person, 
whom she could see (in the presence of Mra. 
Platt or a Miss Platt,) when she could not 
face visitors in general. George Ewart, 
therefore, had seen a omy deal of Nelly 
during the two montha which elapecd before 
her a pen to the Grimshaw. Fortress 
had called once—three days after the catas- 
trophe—and had, of course, asked only for 
Mrs, Platt, to whom he had come to 
good-bye ‘ore he left England; and 
only consolation was, that Nelly would bear 
from Mra. Platt how anxiously he had in- 
genet after Nelly's welfare. ‘“‘Ah me!” he 
thought, as he went his way, ‘‘she noeds 
nome prop to lean upon; and I, who would 
cheerfully give her my life, cannot ask her 
even to share my home, Had no evil come 
upon her, I waa bound to silence; and now 
1am doubly bound by delicacy.” 
George Ewart also, though he was more 
remarkable far breadth of shoulders than 
delicacy of feelings, waa restrained from 
making his “ little speech.” On the one hand, 
Nelly gave him no opportunity—her heart 
was evidently in the grave with her mother; 
and, on the other, a change had come over 
himeelf. He was ao eelfixh man, with some- 
what gros tastes: the eight thousand 
pounds he had come into, added to two thou- 
sand he had before posseswed, suggested to 
his unrefined mind the possibility (he had 
never doubted the propriety) of having one 
good * fling” (gx he would have said) Sedov 
(to nee his own language) he ‘ knuckled un- 
der ;"’ that is, became engagod to be married. 
He was not capable of love, but he liked 
Nelly almost to the extent of loving; and he 
believed (and he was right) that Nelly was 
not far from loving him; for they had suf- 
fered in common, and that is much with a 
woman, Besides, he was a man of tact, and 
careful of outward observances; and hid the 
worst parte of hia character from even 
Nelly'’s eyes. He was well enough to look 
upon ; slightly above the middle height, with 
dark, curly hair, a good forehead, merry 
eyes, and shapely mouth; he was the best 
our in the college-boat, and a good cricketer ; 
his manner was easy, graceful, and debon 
nitire; he danced well, and he talked plens 
,antly; and when he had got hia degree, he 
wax to take orders (and Nelly inclined to 
wards the clergy.) It was his last long vaca 
tion; and, oe the time of hi« aunt's death 
he had no further intentions than to «pend 
| his vacation quietly in courting Nelly, go up 
and take hia« ) venan 4 pay outo his two thou 
sand pounds as much as would be required 
for settlement of hi«# debt» (for he was of the 
enerous nature that buys freely on credit,) 
eee the rest to eke out a curate'’s atipened, 
et ordained, and carry off Nelly to share his 
ade curacy. But now he would have oa 
| fling” first, take his degree, get ordained, 
' buy ao living, and raise Nelly to the dignity 
of a rector's wife, if not at once, at anyrate 
in a year or two. And ao the ** little speech” 
had not been made when Nelly went as 
' “companion” to the Grimshaws; and, con- 
sequently, it would not have been correct for 
George Ewart to call on Nelly unless he 
should accompany Mrs. Platt of some other 
such personage 








CHAPTER IX 


Arcades ambo.— Virgil. 
A queer couple. — New Translation 


On the day on whieh Nelly was expected 
at the Grimshaws’, old Grimshaw sat after 
luncheon in an easy-chair, with a large silk 
handkerchief round bis head, a green shade 
over one eye (which be maintained, against 
the opinion of Dr. Snell, was weaker than 
the other,) and thick woolen gloves upon his 
hands, to protect them from the wasps (for 
it was September;) and mite him in 
another easy-chair, sat, drowsily nodding, 
his wifeand Echo. A servant was removing 


the things. 
“The yo woman's coming to-day,” 
growled ola Grimshaw-—-‘‘ isn't she ?” 


‘*Ien't she?’ asked the Echo, starting up 
and addressing the servant. 
“I bunderstood so, mum,” said Mary 
Anne; “we've took and got ‘or room to 
" hta. ” 
mee When the young woman comes,” again 
wied old Grimshaw, ‘* let's have no draw- 
-room or nonsense—she'd better be sliown 
in here at once.” 
‘She'd better be shown in here at once,” 
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remark to Mary A Letter to Young Girls. 





ing on tur 
ny WOTNAn # box, or what ny Mi By MILLER, M D 
ever she's got * onoe more growledold Gna 
. dai , hall for . , ’ 
shaw, om't let it be left im the ldo not mean little girla nor young ladve 


~ y taken Ul 
to brpak my nee k over: let it he ta from ten to fifteen years of age 
her room at once | 


but girl 


"st Let it be taken up-*taire & her room at eae wae ~~ uj > the oe, og “he 
cea tiie Hekate twee May | tay eigen 
) Aj me te you something abou 

oon | Garey tO, coment Sor | ah wahers " veil, -- r : I wae a we gin a pve 
he could finish his sentence, a smart carriage —_ ua a ' a &.. Bigg Hig 


drew up to the door, the knocker thundered, 


net av earnest, just as good! ni 


excellent, 


the bell pealed, old Grimshaw swore a great 

oath, and the Bebo very nearly _—— it on wes. , le ei ste 
bat was fortunate re xen 1 was a very little girl, as long ag 

" ‘sumely =i as I can remember, my mother taught me 


yi timely oor “Show ‘em into 
beg al - atoms -. it is,” shouted that “IT 16 A DANGEROUS SECRET THAT A 


old Grimshaw, and “ Into the drawing-room, GIT CANNOT THI 1. uen MotTarn” Did 

whoever it is,” feebly repeated the Echo, as your mother ever teach you this ” I know 

Mary Anne, with a muttered regret that the she thinks so, even though she may no have 

hadn't “cleaned” herself, flew out to face *aid it in these same word 

the stalwart footman Well, this made a very strong impression 
Mr« Piatt and Mixes Finch were duly an. upon my mind, and I never for one more nt 

nounced; and old Grimshaw, who hail been forgot it. So when I was at school, or with 


> before he became a hypochon- my playmates anywhore, and they woul) 
odes & 7] ay, ‘Oh! I'll tell you something, but you 


driac, declared his intention of going up q 
stairy to them at once, and giving Mra Grim. tmuen't tell” (as girls often lo, you know ; ) 
haw time to ‘change hercap” Asheen would alway ask, ‘* Mayn't d tell my 
tered the drawing-room, he banished for mother’’ and if they said “No,” then I 
ever from his mind the “ young-woman" used to tell them they need not tell me, for 
theory. for he felt in his heart that the / would never promise not to tell my mother 


I used often to make them angry with ine 


young lady who rose simultaneously with 
: but T had the approval of the «till small 


Mra Platt, and waited modently to be pre 
sented to him. might well have consorted voice which we call Conscience and T wns 
with duchosses fer black dress wae ele atiafied 


Now, girl«, I do believe 1 was saved from 
a great deal of #in, by always refusing to 
lixten to anything that I must not tell my 
mother, for, of course, if my mates had any 
thing impure or sinful to tell, they would 
keep it to themselves, because they would 
not have had my mother know it for any 
thing 

You know by this time, Mary, and Stella 
and Hattie, and all the rest of you, that 
there are bad girlx in the world, but I doe 
hope that you | never learned anything 
that you would be afraid or ashamed to tell 
your mothers. You are just at an age when 


rantly made, and her black bonnet showed 
her delicate complexton to advantage Her 
wavy, brown hair and her large hazel eyes 
struck the hypochondriac with amazement; 
and the expectant air which had caused her 
lips to part showed teeth which almost das 
aled his eyes And when, after ears 
had been duly*honored, she put ber small 
hand in his proffered paw, and said, sweetly 
and confidingly 

*} hope, Mr Grimshaw, I shall be all you 
require " 

Old Grimshaw seemed to hear pleasant 
music, and replied, as he let go the little 


hand your whole future lives depend upon your 
‘“All and more, | have no doubt, Miss present habits and condition 

Finch If by any means you have learned any bad 
Now Mra Grimshaw appeared on the hatita, break then off at once, if you want to 

woene, and was astounded: and good Mre grow up and be healthy and happy women 


Piatt, by the use of tact, waa enabled to go Ido not feel anxious about you in conse 


and inspect Nelly’s room; and Mrs Grim quence of what I learned when I was at your 
haw, who had been under the impression age, for T have told you how I escaped the 
that a ‘‘ young woman" was coming knowledge of much evil; but since T have 


fain to tell a variety of untruths to account grown up and become a physician, I have so 


for the state in which the room was found, many young ladies come to me, weak and 
and #trict injunctions were laid on Mary feeble, with lame backs, aching heads, weak 
Anne to earry out improvements which cyes, and faces anything but pretty, and all 
vexed her soul, and Mary Anne descended because they learned and practiced evil habits 
to cook in the kitchen, and solemnly ce in their childhood, and when they were at 
elared her firm conviction that reapect would your age just budding into womanhood 
have to be shown to the new “ companion , And they tell me they would give all the 
upon which eook was an advocate for simul workiif some one had only told them they 
tances warning" But when cook saw were sinning They did not realize it then 
Nelly e changed her mind, andeven Mary bot they feel now as if their bodies, and al 
Anme pave in at Inet to the farce of cook's most their souls, were ruined The regret 
arguments, who maintained that Nelly was and the remorse of some of these poor suf 
evidently ° lite the young lady, and there  ferers almost breaks my heart; and this is 
ikin'’t 1 »harm in behaving respectful what made me think [ would write a letter 
to the hkes of her Besides, cook and Mary to you; for T cannot bear that any girl be 
Anne were fully agreed that, if Nelly pleased, longing to our Hruatpor Hearriu family 
she 3 ht marry well hould ywhatis ewil, and bring upon her 
fo BE CONTINURD wif such misery for all her future life 
I want you all to be a» pure as the angels, 
CP The sun is called masculine, from ite just as pure as God designed you to be, and 
upporting and sustaining the moon, and neverdoanything you would not like Him to 
finding her the wherewithal to shine always know, never do anything you wonlh! not like 
wehe does of a might, and faom his beiag your mother to know 
ebliged to keep euch a family of stars The I warn you that if you do anything you 
nts called feminine. because she is « would be afraid or ashamed to have vour 
tantly chang just like a ship blown mother know, the day will surely come wher 
about by every wind The Church is fem with tears and anguish, you will wish you 
tine. because she ix marred to the State, bad not dene it Make up your minds from 
and Time is masculine, because he tritle this very hour that you will not do anything 
arith the ladi< you would be anwilling to tell your mother 
CH At Montevideo, South America, Gen If you see or hear anything that you think 
Flores recently had oceasion to check and wrong, or that you do not think quite right, 
degrade hi " who held command inthe go at once and te ll vour mother all about it. 
army The son was also required to apolo and it may save you from great grnef and 
write to the Ministers of Government, but suffering the fature 


was rid doing so, for which his father Now do not think that I am over anxious, 


and for it i 


banished him for twelve months from the fussy,” only your welfare 1 
country. Vetitions poured in from all par have at heart in writing as Pdo You must 
tie, for the father to rescind the sentence remember that I hae eon much more of 
but the father was firm, and the on Wa the world than y have, and know better 
shipped abroad how much evil there is init, and that it 1 

C#” A certain well known railroad em- ™) love and sympathy f you who are to 
ploye, who was rather inclined to expensive ¢rew Up an 1 become women, wives, and 
amusements, recently astonished his frends mothers, that prompt me to give you this 


warning, and throw around vou all the pro 
tection In ny power 

Verhaps vour mother never talks with you 
about the special sins which girls are liable 
to commit; or about the special pitfalls into 
which they are lable to stumble; well, my 


by sporting a gay horse and establishment 
Ome of his frends, in criticising the anmal's 
antecedents, said. “ He was got by Con 
ductor out of New York and Er 

CW Noah was ony! the only person 
who ever went to sea x foar of being 


’ 


drowned mother never talked with me about these 

€@” An Amencan spiritualist has applied things either —I think it would be far bet 
for a patent for an apparatue for seemg ter it mothers would do it-——but 1 was saved 
hosts The invention consists im the em ply because PE would ** we promise not 


to tell my mother.’ 


ployment of a chamber to which ais is ad 
' Avain I say, if you have any habits which 


mitted by a stopoock, and light by & small 


piece of dark blue glass, The inventor states Yo" would not lke your mother to know 
that the bodies of ghosts are so subtle that : f at enee, or they will bring 
ordinary light is not reflected from them, | Upon you lerangements, diseases, suffering 
and henex they cannot be perceived without | ruin, an i death. Do not think you will break 
the employwent of the means suggested by off rrow, but do it new, for evers day 
the imventor you put it off makes the halit the more dit! 
CW” Prejudice may be trusted to guard cult to ove f 
be outworks for a short space of tine while Shalj] I tell you some thing that will hel; 
lien umbers in the citadel, but if the | you to break off evil habits, if vou have 
le uks into lethargy, the former wall formed them! Well, another thing my 
ly erect a standard for herself 1! mother used to tell me was to “Keer TUE 
wisdou liberty, support each | MIND CONSTANTLY FILLED WITH PURE 
other: he who will not reason is a bigot, | PHOCOUTS, AND THLE WOULD BFE No ROOM 
w he at not is a fool, and he who dares not FOR THE IMPURB TO COME IN: for so long 
is a slave ° as a measure is Ae of something good, it 
[#™~ A etory is told about the late W will not hold anything that i» bad 


Now if you will never allow vourself to 
| thunk of anyting bad, if you w li be always 
thinking about what is goed and beautiful, 
and pure, and lovely, you will be pretty sure 
not te de anything that is bad. But perhaps 
1 will tell you more about this another tun: 

1 want to tell you now, however, that you 
have something else to do besiies pust brevk 
ing off your own bad habits) Many of you 
have, probably, some younger sisters, and it 
ws your duty to watch over them, win theu 

Hope burst tie picture confidence, and see that they do not learn or 

(F- Ts uc, wonderful perfection bas practice the evil habits that you have, per- 

the process of » avufacturing test objects | haps, been taught 

f we earned, that M.No-| Teach them the great truth my mother 

bert, of Griefewald in Prussia, has engrave | taught me, that ‘‘ It is a dangerous secret 
lines upon glass so close together that up- | that a girl cannot tell her mother If you 
wards of 80.000 would go in the space of an learn this truth yourself, and teach it to 

Buglish inch | your sisters and try to influence your play 

(? There i« only one objection to people | mates to do the same. you w il be doing agreat 

who “mean wel and that is, they never | 
, C&D Spare time to carry out their meaning 


Hope, the banker of Amsterdam, that he 
had bought a picture as a Remembrandt, and 
gave 2.000 guineas for it Finding that it 
cid not quite fit the frame, he sent for a car- 
penter to ease it alittle Whilst watching 
the operation, he remarked how wonderfully 
the pieture was preserved, considering that | 
nearly two hundred years old * That 
ts Limpe " said the carpenter. The wood 
Shogany, and mahogany bad not been 
‘need ite Europe at thattime” Mr 


ik Was 


ble 


uit row 


nic! lew t 


leal toward he jung on God's glorious w n 
of reform, and making ‘* His kingdom come, 


THE SATURDA 








vay wrare wAqgm 
AY AA NING POS ° 
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| Hix will be dos um it me * Natator:” or, The Human Frog, 
I have & great dea ay to you, bat BY F. BUCKLAND 
thi enough for « I wivh every young ’ 
virl who reads thi« ¥ l write and tell me If DISTINGUISHED NATURALIST 
that she means to 1 vw the rule that I 
have followed, ani! profit by my advice On Saturday last I was invited by Mr. C 


If 1 could get in eorrespondence with every 
youny girl in the United States, I have faith 
that I could therel) much to make them 
healthier and happier women, and thus im 
prove the physical aid moral strength of the | 
next rencration ] j/ id ag Tleatth. ' 


M. Adams, the polite and active Secretary 
of Cremorne Gardens, (London) to give some 
account of the subaqueous performance 
which is now being exhibited to the visitors 
of these gardens. A huge human aquarium 
(for Ican call it nothing else) is placed on 
the stage. It is made of iron, with a plate- 
isthe Income Tax Constitutional) | glass front, and measures nine feet by five. 
An important -uit test the constitu. | [t contains four tons of water, the depth of 
tionality of the Income Tax law has been in- | water being about six feet. It cost nearly 
tituted in the Circuit Court of St. Louis | £100. When I arrived, the ‘ human frog” 
county, Mo. The suit involves the broad | had just begun his performances, and through 
question of the constitutionality of the in- | the plate-glass I beheld a human form twiat- 
come tax, and as such will be viewed with | ing itself round and round with the velocity 
interest throughout the Union If we mis- | of a cockchafer on a pin, and looking like a 
take not, it is the fir-t instance in which the | buge Jack fighting in his last efforts to get 
con-titutionality of the has been con- | Tid of the fatal gorge-bait. 
tested, although it i» well known that some | Getting close to the aquarium, I beheld 
of the most distingnished jurists in the coun. | “* Natater” go through the following suba- 
questioned the authority of Con- | queous performances. Firstly, he stands on 
gress to lay the tax The following is an ex ' his head ; his head touches the bottomef the 
tract from the plaintifl'« petition | aquarium, his feet are at the top, like a 
‘Plaintiff further «tates that said tax so | couple of huge fishing floats. This is called 
levied upon his income, eains, and profits for the ** minute trick,” and is performed first in 
the year 1866 is adirect tax, and as such it | order to show the length of time that ‘ Na- 
ix levied in violation of the Constitution of | tater’ can stay ander water. 
the United States, and particularly in viola- , The *' Natator’s” second performance is to 
tion of the third paragraph of section one of | “wim up and down the tank several times— 


tax 


try have 





article one, and of the fourth paragraph of | twenty are the most—without coming once 

the ninth section of «aid article. That taxes , to the surface to breathe. He twists him- | 
levied upon the income, gains, and profits of | elf mght round and gives a slight push with 
individuals by the Act of Congress under | the foot at each end of the tank, so as to re- 
which defendant assumes to act, and under | verse his motion. This is a very difficult | 
which defendant bas assumed to demand trick, inasmuch as the aquarium is nut long | 
and forcibly to collect the said tax from | enough for him to take a full stroke, and he 
plaintiff, have never been apportioned among , has to stop his force at either end as well 
the veral states included within the Union, ‘he can. The performance of this feat re- | 
actording to their respective numbers, 
have they been levied in proportion to the 
census and enumeration of inhabitants as re- 


' 


water, 


Thirdly, ‘'Natator’ sits down, 


front. He also opens and shuts his eyes | 
| under water, to show that this can be done. 
| Ile also opens his mouth quite wide under 
water; this, he tells me, is very difficult. | 
Cuvnen,—Many of the Ritualistx in the | Great practice has enabled him to do it with- 
Chureh of England, it appears, favor confes- ; Out swallowing a drop of water. He throws { 
out air-bubbles once, and once only; this is 
necessary to enable him to sink to the bot- | 
tom of the water. While there he neither ' 
emits air-bubbles nor, being under water (of 
course), takes @ fresh supply of air. 
Fourthly, he again descends and eats, 
under water, a sponge-cake or a bun, He 
opens his mouth, to show that he has really 
swallowed it. It is most difficult to swallow 
cake ander water without also swallowing 
‘water. It required three years’ practice to 
do this performance with safety, for if, when 
under water, he should happen to cough, the 
water would enter, he would instantly be 
choked, and a serious accident would ensue, 
Fifthly. Ascending to the surface, a soda- 
water bottle is handed to him; he dives with 
it to his perch at the bottom and drinks 
down the contents, viz: a half-pennyworth 
in London, The night previous she | of milk; he chooses milk because of the 
had knelt on a marble slab. bare-kneed for | color, and in order that the audience may } 
ir hours, repeating certain penitential see that he actually drinks it from the bottle 
This is a most difficult trick, as it is hard to 


the payment whereof said levy was made, is 
illegal and void 


Tuk CONFESSIONAL IN) THE ENGLISH 


sion ‘Thus Mr. Le Geyt encourages confession 
in lis preaching, and receives it if persons 
come (ohim. Confessions are frequently heard 
in “Mr Nugree’s church (Wymering, near 
Portsmouth.) They are heard atthe railof the 
sacristy door; the priests sit within the rail, 
and those who confess kneel outside the rail. 
In Mr Bennett's church at Frome, confes- 
sions are- received in the sacristy, or on oc- 
casions like Lent it might be in a little chapel 

We have,” he says, ** three or four chapels 
in our church—quiet places where we might 
yo for that purpose.’ 

Mr. Clay, of Brighton, states that he wa 
summoned on one ocension to a widow lady 
The younyest daughter, 
eyrhteen years ayre, in the habit of 
underroing severe penances which had been 
inposed by an English clergymen then offi 


Custrens 


‘ 
in prea 


of 


wits 
mating 


psalms and p 4, Wluch were imposed as | 


Conse hee of he r havi rcon 


iver 
swallow the milk without the water getting 


tpenance i 
fexsed to some sins of temper x into his mouth 
Mr. Wagner, of Brighton. states that he Sixthly. A lighted pipe is handed to him; 
ttends in his church three dave a week at be takes a few whiffs above water and then 
certain hours, for the purpose of hearing descends with it; he manages somehow to 
confession Il) hears them in the vestry. . keep it alight and to emit bubbles, which, 
Penances, he says, are imposed. Hi doubts | coming to the surface, burst in little puffe of 
if he ought to say whether or no corporal tobacco smoke, Coming to the surface, he 


shows that his pipe is still alight. 


Seventhly. He does poses plastiques under, 
water, placing himself in various attitudes, 

C#™ A correspondent of the Maine Sunrise jand then the piano strikes up the tune of 
tells a story of a horse belonging to Mr. John | ** Froggy would a wooing go.” The “ hu- 
Johnson, of Fairfield, Said horse had been | man frog” dances to the music, frog fashion, 
too sick tor several weeks to leave the stable, | at the bottom of the water all the while 
lay last week the poor animal left 'singing the song. It is very curious to see 
his quarters, staggered to the village, visited the bubbles of air from his mouth, rushing 
his well remembered stopping-places, turned | Up to the surface in greater or less numbers, 
around and went home again. His master | according to the number of words in the 
at hy the upraised window of the house. | verse of a song which the spectator should 
Phe old horse put his head into the room, | fellow in his mind. This would be an in- | 
looked at hi teresting study for the professors, to see 
looked at the children, looked at the pictures | how many bubbles of air were necessary to 
on the walls, looked at everything as if bid form ayn individual word. = Natator”’ tells , 
ding them farewell, He then turned away, | me he can hear the piano quite plainly when 

1} into the field, and laid down and | under water; this was iced evident from 
|the way his bubbles kept time with the | 
music; and he also tells me, that if anybody 
speaks very loud outside the glass, he can 
This bears on the ques- 


penanecs have been imposed, He has not 
| 


imposed them, but probably others hav: | 


lt one 


master, looked at his mistress, 


WihiAe 
died 

?~ Aman in Indiana, seventy-five vears 
ut his brains because he had lived 


. 
old, blew 


long enough | hear them plainly. 
C@~ Has A Sarafoga correspondent | Hon of fish hearing under water; but it must 
says that a burlesque advertisement was | be recollected that a fish's ear is very dif- 


posted in the Union Hotel, announcing in | ferently constructed to a human ear. . . . 
the style of the great tobacco advertiser, | Eighthly. * Natator” swiims with a jerking | 
‘that in order to overcome a natural pre- | motion like a shrimp, with a steady but 
jucdiee against the use of hash, the proprietor sudden rush like a jack, with a lazy, sleepy 
Monday, place a two dollar and a- | tloating like a hundred-year old carp in the 
gold piece in a certain quantity of hash; | Royal ponds in Virginia Wafer; and, lastly, 
Tuesday, one-half that amount in two | being apparently seized with a fis of the 
picees, on Thursday, one-third that amount | ‘* merry-go-rounds,” performs a series of 
in three pieces, and so on for a week.” head-over-heels gyrations round and round, 
| like a man practicing upon a pole between 
bars in a school of gymnastics. He remains 
in mid-water, without touching the top or 
bottom of the tank, the whole time, and 
Ellsworth hauled down the rebel flag does not once come to the surface ; this 
C®™ Balzac. the French novelist, had an | might well be called the ©‘ porpoise tzick. 
overweening conceit of his abilities. and ac. | 12 most number of head-over-heels turns 
g 
tually went to St. Petersburg to set the Czar | that he performs (and this generally every 
Nicholas straight. On arriving he addressed night) is twenty-four, and he requires about 
a note to the Czar in the following ridiculous , fty seconds to get through them. 
exaggeration of the ‘“‘we” style: “M.de| The performance concluded, ‘* Natator” 
Balzac, the author, and M. de Balzac, the allowed me to examine him in my medical 
| wentleman, solicit of his Majesty the favor | capacity. He is a young man, twenty years 
of a private audience.” The Emperor's reply | old, five feet seven and a half inches in 
was an autograph letter: ‘* M. de Balzac, the | stature, and nine stone six pounds in weight ; 
gentleman, and M. de Balzac, the author, he is slightly built, but exceedingly wol! 
can post home again when they please.” made aud muscula:. His pulse on coming 
t#~ The British Secretary of Legation at out of the water gave 148 beats to the yu 
Lisbon, says that the port wine sent to the | nute; twenty minutes after they were 92 to 
English market is largely mixed with brandy, | the minute. I listened to the lungs and 
und is composed almost as much of elderber- | heart, and observed several strange phe- 
ries as of grapes }nomena, showing how wonderfully nature 
t Jenvusatem.—A retired English sea- | can accommodate the machinery of the heart 
captain, who had made the tour of Conti- | and lungs in an air-breathing animal (I hope 
tal Lurope and the Holy Land, wasasked ‘* Natator” will forgive the expression) to 
how he was impressed by his visit to Jeru- (long stays in an element only suited for the 
salem. ‘‘ Jerusalem,” said he, ‘is the mean- | existence of fish and other cold-blooded ver 
est place I visited! There is not a drop of tebrata, and this withont interfering with 
liqnor in the whole town fit to drink the good health of the individual I shall 
(#" ‘1 wonder where the clouds are not now enter into particuiars of the auscu- 
going P"@sighed Flora, pensively, she lation, except to state that the breathing 
pointed with her Jeloate finger to the heavy | with the diaphragm was very marked; but I 


1 


will, 


) 
half 


on 


CW” A disabled soldier has made enough 
money to boy a wooden leg, by cutting up | 
lus old erutehes into half-inch bits and sell- | 
ing them as portions of the staff from which } 


' 


her 


aS] 


masses that sted in the sky. ‘I think | should be much pleased if Dr. Cotton (whose 
they are going thunder,” said her | skill with the stethoscope in cases re- 
brother. ‘quiring accurate diagnosis in lung disease) 


as | Of their business what it was!” 


yor quires from forty to forty-five seconds under | Chants, who will promptly call him a fool for 
| not telling what he had to sell. They are ac- 


tailor | tually doing the same thing on a much larger 
quired in said Constitution; and the tax | fashion, at the bottom of the aquarium, and scale than did that boy, by not advertising 
aforesaid assessed against plaintiff, and for ; gms at the people through the plate-glass their business. 


recent visit to this country, a man eighty- 
five years old who had never heard of Charles 


are said to be the handsomest in the country. 
| We believe it, because an inhabitant of the 
region who has seen them says so. 


der-hearted wife as to comply with her re- 
quest when she asks you, * 
the cradle and break your neck, my dear, 


horoine at present of the sporting men of 
that country, as having been to her owner 
| worth her weight in gold. 
ten years she has run twenty raceg; out of 
which she had won fifteen, netting in stakes 
for 
weight to be about four hundred and forty- 
eight pounds, would give $35,000 for every 
hundred weight, and it takes about a hun- 
dred weight of coined gold to make that 
amount, 
of the sums the owner has realized from his 
mare by betting 


an ancient usage of laying a child, soon after 
it was born, on the ground. 
tion, the father commanded the infant to be 


should be saved. 


uttering a word, this was a sign to the as- 
sistants that 


| Scott Hoyt 


















would turn his attention to nature's mode of 
vetting ont of a difficulty 
W ith all this hard and very peculiar work 
“ Natator” (whose name, he has no objection 
to my stating, is Cooper, well known to pro- 
fessional swimmers) has excellent health 
When he first began to practice long stays 
under water, some four years sinoc, he used 
to suffer from severe headaches, but now 
these have quite disappeared; he never has 
rhéumatixm, or other ache or pain in any 
form, though he goes through his perform- 
ance at half-past ten every night, and some. 
times twice aday. The water in his aqua- 
rium he generally m es to keep at a 
temperature Of About 62 degrees, but fhe 
warmer the water is the longer he can stay 
in, and the easier his performances become 
The longest time he has ever remained under 
and 






































water at a stretch has been 69 
last Saturday week he remained 64; or- 
dinary tricks require from 10 to 30 seconds 
under water. I strongly advise m 
readers to witness this pevformance, w 
is most curious, and at the same time quite 
original. 

A Story with a Moral. 

A Connecticut exchange tells the follow- 
ing story of a boy, who was sent from Gro- 
ton, Connecticut, to New London one day 
last summer with a bag of green corn. The 
boy was gone all day, and returned with the 
bag unopened, which he dumped on the 
floor, saying : 

‘** There is your corn; go and sell it, I 
can't !” 

** Sold any ?” 

“No; I've been all over London with it, 
and nobody said anything concerning green 
corm. Two or three fellows asked me what 
I had in my bag, and I told them it was none 























The boy is not unlike hundreds of mer- 



















EPITAPH BY A LADY. 
Encumbrance sore long time I bore, 
Derision was in vain; 
But when short skirts became the mode, 
They eased me of my train, 


Gg” Mr. Dickens's agent found, oe 
















Dickens. ‘ 
t#~ The ‘ blue grass girls of Kentucky” 











(3 It won't do to be so devoted to a ten- 






* Now tumble over 






won't you ¢” 
{tw The English papers tell of the cele- 
brated mare ‘* Achievement,’ which is the 













During the past 









owner, 





her $140,000. Assuming her 








These large receipts are exciusive 




















































(#7 The term * raising a child” alludes to 
if, on inspec- 


raised, it was tantamount to an order that it 
Hence the force of ‘to 
rearachild.” If the parent retired without 
it should not be raised, or 
reared; that is, it should be exposed. Till 
lately, in the Highlands, new-born babies 
were wont to be tossed thrice through the 
smoke, to counteract the spell of witches 
and foul spirits, and the fascimations of fai- 
ries, and an evil eye. 

ta" A SueGestive THEME.—A corres- 
pondent, writing from the ** Tip End of Cape 
Cod,” says he found on that extremest verge 
a veritable hoop skirt, and adds; “It is a 
singular fact, well knowu to those who ram- 
ble much, that the last signs of civilized life 
to be met with in the unoceupied outskirts 
are unoccupied hoopskirts, They strangely 
mark the outermost limits of human settle- 
ments, They are found at the bottom of 
rivers, on the shore of the sea, and on the 
frontier lines of the interior. Can it be that 
the fair occupants wander thither in despair, 
and there shuttle off their mortal coil and 
leave for better regions ?” bag: 

C#~ A correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial says: ** The ambition of every 
young Boston lady is to live in a brown stone 
front, with two bow windows and a brass 
knocker, before she dies. Having accom- 
plished this, and attended a course of medi- 
cal lectures, she is ready to depart in peace, 
for after that all is vanity.” 

¢#7 The wijl of Gen. Scott provides that 
his property be divided among his three 
daughters, He leaves his Pulaski sword to 
the United States Military Academy, and his 
Mexican gilt sword to bis grandson, Winfield 
To his second and third daugh- 
ters, Cauilla and Marcella, he bequeaths to 
each an equal third of what money falls due 
to his estate from his publishers. 

{#” SincuLan.—The other day the rare 
instance of a burial thisty pease after death 
occurred at Berlin. The dead who lingered 
so long above ground is Rachel Levin, the 
celebrated beauty, author, and wit, the wife 
of the late Herr von Varnhagen, well known 
as a Prussian diplomatist and writer on con- 
temporary history. Having a mortal fear of 
being buried alive, the lady ordered in her 
testament that the upper part of the coffin 
should be made with a glass window, the 
coffin constantly watched for a month after 
death, and deposited in a special hall for a 
period of thirty years, All of which was 
duly carvied out 

C#” Some New ; 
doing a Incrative business by charging ru 
fifty cents for the privilege 04 crossing 
Broadway bridge. , . 

L#™~ Musical prodigies are frequently beara 
of. but few so prodigious as a young lady 
mentioned by 3 Western paper, who can play 
two pieces upon the piano, whistle a third, 
and sing @ fourth, ali at the same time. 
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Fameus Haccrs. 


The pale Arabian, sire of Childers, was 


A Versified “ Journey of Life.” 
When a man travels the journey of life 


brought to d in the reign of Queen He gets a few rubs of the bustle and strife; 
Anne; and the Godolphin Arabian in 1724. And if he's in want of a guide-book, per 
This latter animal was first imported into chance 
France from Barbary, a present fit is sup- I can give him a «ketch of the rowle at a 
»osed) from the Emperor of Morocco to Louis glance : 


(1V.; but so little was he valued in Paris, 


that he waa actually euplared in draught. Mammy's lap—coral and pap—fussery, nus- 


Every superior kes of his | sery —cry, cry. 
valuable blood. He died a at og-Magox, in | Heaps of toys ay ont noise—hummery, 
peng oa in the twenty-n ninth year of dummery—fie, fi 


Off to school—dull as "* mule—fag away, 
drag away—+low, slow. 

Early love—coo like a dove—sighery, flery— 
glow, glow. 

Choose a _une~aeeeee queer—failery, 


and is buried there in a covered pas- 
peed) ~T to his stable, with a flat stone | 
without any inscription, since epitaph he did 
not need. In all the prints of the day, he is 
represented with his faithful feline friend— 


the cat, that pined to death for the loss of wailery—gruff, 
him. These Arahians, however, are much Lesson learnt, candle = 5 — Wy wick- 
less celebrated for what they did them- ery—puff, puff. 


selves than for the feats of the progeny 
which they begat. 

The illustrious Flying Childers (got by the 
Darley Arabian out of Betty Leeds, a mare 
said to have produced no other offspring), a 
chestnut horse, white on his nose, and with 
four white legs, was foaled in 1715. He was 
the fleetest horse that ever ran at New- 
market, or probably anywhere else, and was 
never beaten. 

Eclipse was also a chestnut (got by Marske 
ont of Spiletia), foaled during the great | 
eclipse of 1764, from which he took his 
name. He also was never beaten, and has 
the reputation of being second in speed to 
Flying Childers only. He was the first horse 
that ever travelled in a van, but this was as 
a stallion, and when his racing-days were 
over: in his youth, he was by no means a*! 
pampered animal. His temper was so ter 
rible that it wag thought impossible that he 
could ever be brought to the On this 
account, he was placed under a rough-rider 
at Epsom, a poacher by profession, who fre 
quently kept the horse out all night; but in 
spite of this discipline, his jockeys never at- 
tempted to hold him, contenting themselves 
with sitting quiet upon the saddle. In his 
first race—there were four-mile heats in 
those days—though the horses were all to 
gether at the three-mile post, he distanced 
the whole of them, though pulled with the 
whole strength his rider could exert; yet he 
had not been struck, but only alarmed by a 
flourish of the whip. 

Eclipee is generally believed to have co- 
vered eighty-three feet of ground in a second 
when at the top of his pace, or about twenty- 
five feet at a single stride. Flying Childers, 
it is said, covered the same ground, but per- 


Fussery, nussery, Pe wag, Lies dummery, fag 
away, drag away, failery, w "eben, 
wickery, laughing, nalinn 5 a ng, groan- 
ing, illery, pillery, doctor's billery, aad 
enough, mad gnough, glad when you've had 
enough. 


When man travels the journey of life 
He gets a few rubs in the bustle and strife ; 
Gots, all his life, 
A few rubs in the bustle and strife 
—London Fun. 


American Turiumpn at THE Paris Ex 
rositioN,—The first European exhibition of 
the Cabinet Organ has added a European 
reputation to that already achieved at home, 


awarded Messrs. Mason & Hamlin at the In 
dustrial Exhibitions of all the states of the 
United States, This is the well-merited re 
ward of an industry which has always aimed | 
in all its productions, not at cheapness, not | 
at making something which could be sold at 
a good profit, but at that which should be 
‘excellent in every respect—so thoroughly 
and conscientiously made as to defy compe 
tition. The pride of Messrs. Mason & Ham 
lin has never been to produce an instrument 
for the smallest sum of money, but one that 
was as good as skill, and science, and perse 
verance could make it. Their motto has al 
ways been—‘' The best are the cheapest.’ 
Krank Leslie's [Qustrated Newsapape: 


post, 


THE MARKETS 


PLOT R—The market has been more active 1500 
bbles Northwort family sold at $10, 50@i1l1,’ 12 
bbls extra et $8,50@%, and 7000 bble In lut« to the 


p - ‘ retailers and bakers at $7,50@4S,2 for superfine, §% 
formed still more wonderful feats of speed. (10 for old stock and fresh ground extra: $10,500 
Carrying nine stone two pounds, he ran over, 12,50 tor Penna and Ohio family, $10@11,75 tor com- | 
the round course at Newinarket (three miles, | 8 and choice Northwest family, and $120.14 


bbl for fancy brands, according to quality. Rye Flour 


six furlongs, and ninety-three yards inlenzth) | cis at from $8,25@4,75 YW bbl. 


in six minutes and forty seconds; and also | GRAIN—The receipts and stocks of Wheat con 
over the Beacon course (four miles, one fur- at ea - ~ eee of commen oo pees red sold 
o voile . antd aes c it Kin ; ("00 bus of prime doa 2, 0G A250 
long andl 138 yards) in seven minutes antl 15000 bus of amber at $2,60@2,65, mostly at the former 
half hese mstances seem to be well au- | rate; 700 bus of No. 1 spring at $2,40, and small lots 


thenticated, and aithourh published with of California at $2,9.  ye-—6000 bus of weatern 


every detail at the time, do not seem to have | #24 Penna sold at $1,57Q1,02 Y bus, Corn —25,000 

: > ’ : bus of prime yellow rold at $1,41@ 1,44, and 40,000 
been denied Race horses of the pre sent bus of western mixed at $1,%8091,12. Oatsa—25, 000 
day, however, it is certain, cannot accom- bus sold at ow JU up to We PY bus, the latter rats 


plish such marvels, to whatever tor choice bright 


renson— 


: : eae “27 ¢ PROVISIONS—There te very little doing Por 
euch as being run too young, whereas Chil- commands $25 for mess; 92% for prime do, and $# | 
ders and Eelipse did not appear in public | @¢24,50tor prime. There is very little western mors | 
until five years old—their inferiority may be | Beet here. City packed ts very searce, and nelle at 
ascribed , 2 $26,004.27. Bacon is firmly beld, with sales of ay wis 
RSCreoot it 20G@h2 fides are taken ju lots at Is@n Ise, and 

, shoulders t ear Gireen Meats — si i » of 

GH The base-ball fever ie widely spread. | pickied Hams at 1760 Ise, and shoulders, in » iat 

A little six-year old was sitting in repose ] ree Lard —Salee of 500 toe and bie 1 t fete 

- a deen ' t tia «, and kega at 1@17c. Butter—Salee of old 

upon the parlor steps, with a base ball in his M iseelSc: new et 166%25c. and roll at 903K 

hand, gazirg intently at the muon Pa, Cheese—Salesa at 12q15 Kegs well at 2000e Y 
he suddenly spoke, ‘tis there only one man dozen, 

in the moon?’ ‘That's the tradition, my COTTON—Market dull; 600 bales of middlings 

. ’ vold in lot at 2146 @¢2%ec tor L plands, and 22 \4 qm 2% 
son: the man in the moon was the only in Vv for New Orleans. 
habitant of that bright world we bave ever BAitK--Quercitron continues in demand, 10 hhd 

ar PY » ( nt's pane se yo. Of ist No. 1 sold at $55 Y ton 
heard ot After a m nan it pau l re BEESWAX Yellow Seite ot 244 Gndic P 
marked, with a sigh He must be lone COAL—The market continues dull. ‘the vominal 


” 


some, pa, and no one to play base hall with 
€#” In a Leipzig paper we read that that 


cargo rates are 
4,75 for red w# 
} tor Lehigh broken and prepared. 


$'@ 1,25 @ ton for white aeh ; $4,506 
eh; $410,415 for Locust Mountain, 


) 











and another First Premium to the fifty-six , 


Rates of Advertising. 


Thirty ex lime for the fret insertion 


Twenty cent+ for each additional insertion 
C@™ Pavment ie required in advance 


ute « 





TTENTION!— MANUFACTURERS AND 
ALL W Qareno FARMS !—Cheap Farm and | 
Fruit Lands, Village lote, Water Powers for mann- 
facturing, for ale at Dricksburg, Ocean Co., New | 
Jersey, 44 miles from New York, on railroad to Phi- 


fol deo loam, 


forall . Comm 

rolling enough for beauty and utility. Ciimate watt 
sad proverbially Perpe poy t pure. No) 
fever and a so og On easy 
saoune — "Per ner +S gis and up AT ‘or circu. 
are an = ? Presi- 
dent, No  —, New York yd 
Agent, Brieksbe eburyg octis-4t 


Just Published, the Sixth Edition, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 
THE HOME MANUAL; 


OR, THE ECONOMICAL COOK AND 
HOUSE-BOOK 

4IINTS ON THE DAILY DUTIEA OF A 

HOUSEKEEPER. 

COMPRISING 

NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED RECEIPTS 

For Cooking, Preserving, Pickll Washing, Iron 

inv, Gardening, Plain and Fancy Needle-work, Vut 

ting upot Winter Stores, and numerous other re 

ceipts useful and needful in every well-reqalated 


hold, 
BY ELIZABETH NICHOLSON 
NO HOUSEKEEPER CAN PO WITHOUT Tht*® hoon 


hou 


Price, In eloth, $1. Interleaved for additional 
celpts, $1.2 
Agents wanted to canvaes every Stat Apply to 
DUFFIELD ASHMEAD, Publisher, 
724 CHESTNUT St, Philadelphia, 


N. BL. Always on hand a full eteck of New and 
| Standard Works, v hich we eecll at reduced rate 

oct ut 
* HCONOMY IS WEALTH.” Franklin, 


Tuy pay 650 or $100 for a Sowing 


\ 


will c= 


Machine, when 925 will by a better one for 
all PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithetanding reports 
| to the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform thelr | 


numerous friends that the “FRANKLIN" and “Mr. 
| DALLION” Machines can be lad in any quantity. This 
machine is a double thread, constructed upon cn 
tirely new principles, and DOES NOT infringe upon 
| any other iu the world. It is emphatically the poor 
j} man’s Sewing Machine, 
ALL others, as thourands of patrone will teetify 
C7?” AGENTS WANTED. —Machines sont to 
agents on trial, and giren away to tamilles who ar 
needy and deserving, Addres« J. (. OTTIS & CO, 
Boetop, Mare my) 1%Oo 


| 


HOOP SKIRTS — 622, 
Make” 
Firet Clase and most Fashion 


ind embrac 


628, 

of 
| to meet the wants ol 
| abl 
eveTy thew 
Ladics’, 
plain and Gore 


finish, 


Hess, 


“Our Own are 


with 
rth of 


Frade, an assortment replet: 


and desirable etyle «ize, and ler 


Misses’, and Children’*® Hoop Skirt«, both 
Trail+, which for eymmetry of etyle, 
lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap 
are much superior to any other Single or 
Double ae ,Skirtinth American market, Kvery 
lady should try them, a* we warrant satisfaction, 
Wholesale and Ketail at Manufactory and Sales 


room, No. 628 ARCTI st 
Catalogue corrected mouthly of Bizes, St m, tiul 
‘rieew at Metall sent to any addrews, 
novel-ly WM. T. MOPrKING 
} 
\ TANTED AGENTS — $7) to $200 por month 
everywhere male an female, to tntrodnuc 
throughout the United Stat the GENUINE IM 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE This machine will «stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a moat 
‘ superior manner Price o $i%, Fully warranted 
| fomlive we We will pay (1000 for any machine 
ithat will sew a #tronver, more b vutitul, or mor 
| clastic seam than our It makes th Elastic Lock 
| Stitch Kvery second stitch can be cut, and «till the 
| cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 


a 
pay avents trom §75 to C0 pe rmontn and expenses, 
ora commission from which twice that amount can 
be mad: Addrews 
SEKCOMB & CO 


Meveland, Ohio 


te ¢ . : aan . ,. , and $5, 2h ! samen . - 
city is on the point of adding to he hw gg vie THERS—Western seil at 65@s6e for fair and | CAUTION.--Do not be imposed upon by other 
rous institutions of learning one which. as  chuice lots. partis palming off worthless cast-iron machines 
yet, is a rarity in any part of the world. Dr FRUIT 5000 a of Dried Apples sold at 5'¢@7e 5 | ee A ¢ 9 7 dau oe ' a by 
~-- “ » Po . Er am bala ~ Ti . d i a we 1 ‘ cheap mach an 
Frieberg, first teacher at the Nicolai School, | Drs 1 Peaches—Sales of quarters at T¢Cpse, and | Pony . ortd-Be 
i is to establish schoo! f raitera In | halves at 10¢ # D. Dried Blackberries well at Me, | : 5 
intends to establish a schoo! for waiters Nl ' Vared Peaches range at from M@ise #®. Green 
his prospectus he points at the necessity of Ap lew wel] at from $41@,8 ® bbl. } TANTED, 
a higher education for men of this profes : OPS are firmly held. Sales at from 50 to 70e¢ for \W 
sion, pronouncing an intelligent, moral and "SEB." In clorerseed there is more doing: sakes! AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY 
S . ‘ 4 ° . a ‘ ‘ a ‘ 
socially educated waiter a perfect treasure to — of Su bus at $4,235 B bus. Timothy—T00 bue sold at ‘ 
any horel or house —his opposite a great in $2,754; and } A000 bue Flas ced at 925° - _ | Inthe United States, to have the exclusive eale of 
tliction to his employer and the public gene h, 1 ail = ity rendered relle at 2c, and country | orticles in good demand pa \ large profit. Ad 
tally. The lessons to be given at the schoo! WOOL—There is rather mor inquiry. Sa cn 81 NUT > oo r" Hledeipt — oan a 
are calligraphy (for bills of fare, accounts, making ot 550456 for double extra, 5l@eb2efor extra, | . fadelphin wtl2 
bills, ete.,) book-keeping, grammar and cor- © We for fine; 48@45 for medium pie for | 
ws le . tical aot tie and is coure: 126,48 tor tub washed: 40q04 tor tra — , F — 
respondence, practical arithmetic, and In-  Weetern puded: and 2@,uhe @ for Nol Western DE. FELIX GOUURAUD'’S 
struction in a knowledge of foreign coins and pulled, according to quality 
* » . , , ’ ° >? 
in the French and English languages PVALLAN MEDICATED SOAI 
G#~ Away up among the White Mountains . ‘DET P mene a a It ie well known cures Tan, Pimples, Fr 
y ) ( EN iTS S Sart 
a Reverend Doctor from Boston found a tan onan enraged nt a t ooh, ct bet ; ry ot xe oharl ripe on 
on the shady side of fifty hoeing his living al oa dio oo 9200 ie “a. The pri > - iNaed ye ad ever invents 4. UO Kat bs vo aT) ih 
. Tt aa } ! ‘ wee em ‘ of ' im ; I , wa ti 
out of the barren hills. Introducing himself, trom 14q@15 cte YM. WO Cows brought from go) |S! BTILE uproote hair from low foreheads, ups 
he soon succeeded in exciting in the old man to 75 @ bead, Sheep—10,000 head were dispe of | lip, or any part of the body, safely and quicki 
the Yankee propensity to ask questions. first ? pope — th. 4000 Hoge sold at from $10 to chevks * a al Amy Rm Loe ) ie — 
: “wre ’ ay 110 } Da. heeka io urhed, re , eatec 
among which was: ‘‘ W'ere d've hail from *% . | fa GOLKAUDS OKLENTAL CREAM or 
Answering that he was from Boston, the old M AGICAL BEAUTIFIER. Found at Dr Got 
man of the hoe replied; ** Why, I wouldn't OPER \ ] LBRETTOS | ag S old established depot, 463 Broadway, New 
think ye'd like to hive away of there.” ants ‘ r ate The purity and efficacy of the shove preparations 
(3° When Lieutenant O'Brien, called Sky- have been endorsed by ten» of thousands, who ha 
rocket Jack, was blown up in the Edgar, he Diteon & Co,’s Edition of Standard Opera Libret “ee "t d yr hiladel, hia ot 1. W. EVANS, 41 
was saved on the carriage of a gun - an ‘ toe, — Italiqgn and kogiith Text and the So th et pee Wladeiphia o wd aie 
when brought. all black and wet, to the ar Music of the Principal Aire. Neatly bound, correct See oon . port 
miral. he ai i ’ “yl a = a - and reliable. Upwarde ot Fifty are already pub 
n > Said: * 1Ope, HIF, YOU WIM EXCUSE  jheh ’rice ach, 20 cents. Sent by mail, port 
: cae ee oe eee \CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE ot 


I came paid, on receipt of price 
OLIVER DITSON & ©O., Publish: 
277 Warhincton Street, Sestes 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO 


711 Broadway, New \ ork 


my appearance in this dishabille 
away in a violent hurry.” 

ta When the Sultan was in Vienna, Car 
dinal Ranschen had an oudience with him, 
in which he begged his Majesty to do som 
thing for the amelioration of the Christians 


we 














in his dominions. ‘‘Even at the present ae — 
time,” said the Cardinal, ‘every Christian THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE 
is termed dog: Christian dog.” * That hy 
” — : ; e Th Magnifying 500 times, mailed tor (0 Cents. Tunze 
true,” replied the Sultan, ** but as a set off Address F. P. BOWEN 
to this, here in Vienna every second or third Box 220, Boston, Ma 
dog in the streets is called Sultan.” a = 
€#™~ The Hoboken ferry company has ns AGENTS Wanted. $10 made trom 
cumulated twenty-five barrels of penniv S000, $). Cait and examine an inventior 
that they cannot dispose of b ~* ' ry No experince pecessary. B 
~ . . . " — siness light Situ vati on perm ap nt—emplovment tr 
€2~ Isaac Vantrec, of Decatur, Ill, mar- aiate CL. VAN ALLEN, $8 New Street, New 
ricd Miss Chapman, of ditto, rather than york, octl2 4m 
pay $5,000, which she had recovered from ____ 
him in asuit for breac': of promise, Dis 
satis , YY ANFED -Salcemen to Travel and i“ 
ee : by samp (00d res i stead m 
» } ; j 
ta~ The poorest man in the world i “ ent. Address, wilh stan 
who has nothing but money IAMILION a CO 
ye . . re ¢ 5-3 f n a) 
Cay” Life is made up, ot of great -acii- ets -in 
° , _— 
fices or duties, but of little thing», in which 
smiles and kindness, and small obligatior \ Htoree Wh SBS, Dn. Lawovtes Com i 
“ ‘ . wee ¥ ekerTe og t ‘ ortier 
civen habitually, are what win and preserve 4), Haid Heads. Never ki , Does a 
t cart, and secure comfort. 10 cents ek .. 28 
* Value the friendship « h Yo 
hy we 1 in the tor - sWarr ‘ 
ct vill rrou youl the "un : ((OREAS CUMSOF 0 vt 
ie, \ proper recrecy & Ube ily 4 ae on —- r * - . 2 ut 
f able men ; mys te ry the only + 60 conta & packane aad t ) 
J 4 WW Ceuls @ packs . 
win nat tahdatoer ont 4 JAUGERS ¢ I 
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i | Dar NSYLVANIA WINTER SESSION com 


maces OCTOBER 7, 17 Thirty etudente taker 
for §% per reeslor No other er penees For par 
ticular address JOSEVH SITES, MOD. Dean, 
jyai-lat SV2 North sicth ot, Philadelphia 
PB Narurt 2a INSTETOTE, 2% year 
ran August 24h. Terme freasonatls For Cata 
we, widrees A. PY. LASHEK, Pennington, N. J 
LA 
COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
POLGUKEEPSIE, N.Y An English and French 
school tor Yaung 1 lier very ecleet, delights: 
uated nd afferdins sa! mivantages for a 
id and elegant eda at Por the proepectus 
‘REY! CKORGE T. RIDER, A. M., Recto 


EVERY MAN His OWN PRINTER, 


YOUNG AND OLD MAKING MONE 
The LOWE VRINTI bey ES are beet 
vi ch-apest port Card and Job Pres er it 
t ‘ K 5 so, & 
‘ LOWS rKES CO., 23 
s Howte ! 
++) TO ° r 
) Ss a al 
t teach or to t 
i . soldier? ver . 
plouse call or address, ©. W. JACKSON & CU., O8 
} = ‘ J t! 


and is warranted to excel | 
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(Established 1861.) 
THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


Or THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS, |, 


99,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden Siate, 
19,000 MALF CHESTS by ship George Shotten. | the 


In addition to these large cargoes of Biset and Japon sacs 
Teas, the Company are coustant'y reesiving large ia 


5 [ER ~ 
rf PA woth 


NT.18.000 
“ee oerae SK, 
saree Nae cats 

. ACEN Sz, 
<3 wew vor’ | ‘bos T 
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®. FRANK. PALMER.LLO PRES A. A.tOMB.CE. 








Hod ay: aon 


voices of the fineat quality of Green Teasfrom the Mo- avy Vt 
| yune districts of Chins, which are anrivalled for ine- Serteme. 
ee en eee | te are asia LIMBS” have the 
To give our readers an idea of the profite which have | ~~ 
| been made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the name of the inventor afired. 


Pamphiets, which contain the New Rules for 
| 4 tions, and full information for persgns in 
| want of lamba, sent free to applicants, by mall or 
The American House in China of Japan makea  otherw lee. 
iaaion wf shipmente—aad some of | rh. attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all per 


ejeate iE ed tn Chien. sone Interested, ls most respectfully soli: 


, American Houses, leaving out of the account entirely 
| the profits of the Chinese factors 

} Firsc 
large profits on t 
the rroheet retired 
their immense fortunes 

















isan lia makes, are Ere woe Se | The wetLanere LINCOLN ABM fp cvg mat 
we * oe solely by thie Company * a 
com in yuna Importer mabions prod of 3? to 9 per | froma ox the U. a GOVERNMENT. ‘< 
Fourth: On ite arrival here it is sold by the cargo, Teo avoid the imposition of PIRATICAL COPY 
ope toe 7 nan pas — ad peste int a igvaices Iss, ‘ere only to Da. PALMER, a* above dircetd. 
rt ye "i The Speculator sella it to the Wholesale Tea | 
Dealer in lines, at a proht ef 10 to 18 per cent 
wiz rth vee W hve enna, Tea Doaise pas it to, ohe | 
ho ee oer in lote to euil hie trade, atl @ pre uv 
Ds }68F RINCE & COS 
Ser \ tot tai! 
Deg "ak a promt of ints Bh per vent plapta cess AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
ali Tig PROFIT We cAN GEE. mr O AND MELODEONS 


When sou have added to these FIGHT profits as 
many brokers en, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original coat of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 


} 1) iy 
BUFFALO.N.Y. CHICAGO 





| propose toshow why weean sell se very much lower) augit-6m 
than other dealers j 
We propose to do away with all these various profite | 
md bokerages, oartages, storages, peragos and N VER N {| N FFI M EF 
/ ; ghee UNIVERSAL St AGE 


waste, with the exception of a emal! commission paid | 


for purchssing to 





our oorreapoadeate in Chinaand Japan, 
proht to olreeivea—whiok, on 
large sales, Willamply pay ua, 

My eur system of suppising Clube throughoat the 
country, consumers in ell parta of the United States 
ean receive their Teas at the same prices(with the 
| amall ad litiona: exponse of transportation) as though | 
| they bought them at our warehouses in the eity. | 
Mome parties inquire of ua how they ehal! proceed te 
is simply thie: Let eaok 


AND 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 
By A REPUBLICAN (not a ’* Radical!’ ) 


Thies is a itmo., containing 116 pages, and is de 
voted tou a calm and moderate diecussion of the Maf 
| frave Qaeetlon the author cont nding that the Maf- 
| frage, should be Qualified, and not Unqualified and 
Universal, 


one cartace, and & smn 


} our 
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actupeciahb, The anewer 








pereon wishiag to jounia aclub, ey how mach tea or 

outfee he wants, and select the Kind and price from our | Keasons are given against Universal Negro Saf- 
| Price Last ne publ inthe paper or thor eiroular, | 4 seg gatnet ForgaleSaiiage: 

Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on « paid) on the receipt of the price, 50 cents, by the 

het, as foen in the Club Order published below, and publi» here, J. 2 LIPPINGG Tila oo. 

wien theo ub eomplete send it tous by mail, and jyientt No. 705 Market St, emec-etninall 

we put ach party's goods in @eparate packages, 


aud mark the aame upon them, with the coat, eo there 
| need be 


veueaty thes bodes ararivation aan act | PENNSYLA ANIA ( ENTRAL RAILROAD 


eottir 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
} j fing Clah er other orders for leas than 
shad better send Post offfee drate, of 





WINTER TIME, TAKING EPFECT OCT 
L867 


a pense of eolien 
ree) bat uarger ordera we will forward by 
» eoton delivery 

Wilt #en0 ® vompiumentary package to | 


Oth, 


eee 















upthe CLos Qurprofitse are eral, but |. The traine of the Penneylvania Central Rt. leav 

worn! aa We can attord Wesenduocom | the Depot, at tiet and Market @treets, which tr 

ac! ‘eee than @® | reached dircetly by the Market Street Care, the lact 

' sus may confidently | car connecting with each train bk aving Front and 

ttinw them ny come « " . . " . 

Cadleatuens » Be Market Streete thirty minutes before (ta departure 

| . ~~ = aie | The Chestnut and Walnat Street cars run within onc 
hey ge no can bere | *dtare of the Depot 

turned at our expense ays, and have the | On Stsvars The Market Street care leave Front 


within 
‘ land Market Streets 2 minutes before the departur 
of each train 


neeney cofunuel . 
the Company have weletted the following tind 


















there ape k wren h thoy re eome be er se Sieerine Can Tickers can be bad on application 
Dy o > ti ~ A Frees, Oe val at the Ticket OMee, North Weet corner of Ninth and 
Aes alk duaer tug ia New York, as the list of | Chestnut str te, and at the Depot 
| F : Agents oF Tun Union Taaneren Company will 
callfor aud deliver bagyage at th« Depot. Orders 
RICE ST OF TEAS left at No, GOL Chestnut Street or No t South 
| ooranc a BE LIST ! prey wh Eleventh Street, will reecive attention 
4 at mn to, best 
wy he Uren ee ‘hin: cn m io., #o., best O1 TRAINS LEAVE, DEPOT, VIZ 
| ENGLISH BEE, AKPAST (Blick), @0., 600, @1, | MAIL TRAIN “HAM 
| aeinnert OL & | FAST LINK AND ERIK EXPRESS 200M 
} 4 oe iAL, (Green). wo, Mo., Bi, 110, best, OH) PAOLL ACCOMMODATION, No. 1 Ww VM. 
‘ HAKHISBL KG ACCOMMODATION | “ 
|g! oo. Green), Mo, Wo, Bl, B10, best |) ANCASTER ACCOMMODATION nT) 
UNCOLOKED JAPAN, ®e, 1, #1 10, bes gi | PAKKESBURG TRAIN 5.00 
¥ WESTEMN ACCOM. TRAIN me 
GUNPOW DER (Green), 81%, beat @1 ow hkih MALL 700 
| CINCINNATI EXPRESS hu 
VUILADELVIILA EXAM KSS 11.1% 
’ ‘ VPAOLL ACCOMMODATION, No. 4 O00 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Dally. | i so aa 
GROUND COPENH , He, Wo, Mo, beat Me yee Krie Mall leaves daily, except Paturday 
j “- i = on Jae my onl aun iit fee naee. a. paw “ Vhilade lphia Laprese leaver dally Al | at bile 
mize on the u FRENCH BEB AK | daily, except Sunday 
' (Op ant DINNECCORPED which weaell atthe THE WESTEKN ACCOMMODATION TKAIN 
iw priceol So per pound sat warrant to give perfect | rouse dally, exe pe Sunday, For ful! particulars as 
eatietnotian. — mi * 5 'to fare and accommodations, apply to FMANCIS 
sing their Toes of the — 18) perth. by puroh® | VUNK, Agent 137 Dock Strect 
TRAINS ARRIVE AT PEMOT, VIZ 
. . ’ , , oe , 
i GREAT AWERK iN TEA (0., ‘ ‘CINNATI EXPHERS 1w AM 
» siete HLADELVHIA EXPhESS 7.10 
Nos. 13] and (3:3 VESEY STREET bite MAIL WW 
. / PAOLT ACCOMMODATION, No lt et) 
Post o thee Hox, 4) New York City. PAST LINE “oy 
| { oT + RG ‘TRAIN ae 
NCASTEK THAIN Liv PM 
CLUE ORDER. Meas EX VES 1.10 
| DAY EXPKESS iw 
biliwarde St. Lawrence Co. N.Y? PAOLI ACCOMMODATION, No. 2 Y 
June 3, leat § HAKKISH Mt ACCOMMODATION ” 
To the ae American Tea ( rg For further information, apply to 
eine k Ee JOUN © ALLEN, Ticket Agent, 801 Chestnut St 
Ta east wan duly reoerv ed aad net order for | BAMUEL H. WALLACE, Ticket Agent, at the 
‘ ‘ i , ’ wiv ' } - 
Atisfactvon As lo a you sen! us sucr aed Tea. | Depot 
you timy ¢ apert a « inuation of our patvonage = As | The Pennevivania Hailroad (0 © not assur 
_— “ t : een ° hea send den take epee. al Y rink Sor fay ay xeett ‘ o~ arit Ai wr 
that sent belore who were near out of Tea. with a large oe mgs 4 - “all *p t - tt 
acd Ww eubect 7 Accept my thanks «ft sace | Ba . , = aout . 
e mplunentary package Ship this ae the oizer, | * . at tt : - — akeu 
ancl iuge y our ob't servant | by special contract 
DAVID @ M KER, | EDWAKD H. WILLIAMS, 
‘% Japaa J Havens atgi® 99 | api-tt lien l sp., Altoona, fa 
6 de o o. mt . 500 | 
1 de trunpow at | my 
i de Jnpas mf oo ie 12) 
» da Yuu ily* t iw zm | 
de Japar N Shaw ot | lm | 
lo u Fy we J » ! ie 
i de R Meta at 2 $75 
id Green at Pm) 1” 
‘ ! Wi Bes ’ é 4 L F Y. 
] feu wiley A Hi Verkine i* 
me tom - gore, - CLE ROH BELLS, 
N. BH —ALI! villages eed towns where @ large number Pd <> * Chimes and Hells of all Sicca for 
cone eS; Feas eal Caliae enoan i * Churches, Factories, Academies, 
|i beatde tar Ruproes chorgee, Bteamboats, Plantations, Loco 
, | rect ( t Ame 
’ nt x pau ; , sik * motives, &. 
Kh Rots ag (ae adve themselves ° Made of Pure Boll Metal, 
s a) our beta */ ant ; 5 
' ‘ » art « Kupper « 
are segue iw tmitaticas. We bave no v HUNG WITH PATENT ROPARY 
’ 7 es. end 40 ary case. ! MOURTIiNGUs, THE BROT LN USE, 
. . FUILY WARRANTED, 
j her re 4 ‘ ore “ete For (im ULans Apunrr 
“ay. Dire 20 r , JONES & CC., Trey, N.Y 
sug ly 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


\ A MWOVESE SALARY ' of 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST; | >!) tema, as 
NEW YORK mat! mu] tai ‘at @4.% tor Wcents A. D, 

) SOW MAN & ©0., 48 Broad >treet, New York 

Post office Bos, 5043 New V ak ’ Clip out end hn thie notice.! t] 
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‘WIT AND HUMOR. 


A Goed (astemer. 
A few days since, a ( person, with 


the bearing and gene of a 
country merchant, t to a wholesale 
store {in the city of Norwich, Connecticut, 
and in « bland tone and insinuating manner, 

of the if be sold gin by 
the barrel—at 


good article. He ‘ would like to see & sam 
ple.” 


Proprieter drew * sized tumbler 
ary full. Oomtty BR ~~ tasted. 
“Ah!” said he, a» he acked his lips 


suspicion of light, ‘ that's good 
Se eS See yen les me bave a barrel of 


that for?” 

Proprietor named the price 

‘* Remarkably gin,” said he, taking 
another a reminds me of some 
gin! t in 1898," and he went on with 
a long « about that particular gin, ntop- 
piog onally to try the sample, until it 
was all « but a wallow. The story 
finished, he tossed off the balance of it, and 
remarking that he liked the gin, and would 
come in and leave his order after making a 
fow purchases elsewhere, left the store 

An hour afterwards, while the proprietor 
wan waiting upon some customers, the gin 
buyer returned, and this time tackled one of 
the clerks with 

‘IT have got to buy some 





gin to-day, and 


if you have got a first-rate article I should | 


like to «ee a rample of it.” 
Another large sized tumbler full was forth 
COming, and the old fellow tasted of it. Then 


he turned it round, held it up to the light, | 


and tasted again. Then he smacked his lips, 
inquired the price, and took another sip. 
Then he remarked that it was very cold 
weather, and took a good swallow. Then he 
commenced on the gin, and indulged ina few | 
reflections upon bow much more gin cost 
now than it did in 1838 He kept on talking 
and he kept on drinking, and the clerk kept 
on waiting to consummate the trade He 
was such a dignified man, and was #0 evi 
dently a good judge of, a» well ax a large 
dealer in gin, that the clerk wax not dis 
posed to hurry him Dut as he was taking 
down the last «wallow, the propnetor came 
round ‘The suspicion dawned on bim that 
the country merehant was a better drinker 
Stepping up to him, he thun 


' 


than buye: 
dered out 

** Look 
jin Y” 

The old fellow's dignity melted in an in 
wtant Putting his hand in hia overcoat, he 
drew ont a pint bottle, and in the meekest 
and mildest voice imaginable replied 

Yes, a half-pint in this bottle 


here, wir, do you want to buy any 


Why he 
Judye Fergu particularly severe ou 
the unfortunate jurymen, So many men | 
had been excused on trivial pleas, that the 
course of the law was seriously interfered | 
with, The court does not usually get angry, 
but this time down came the foot, and a de 
made that no jurvinan would 
there the 
a yfreat, big, good-natured 
bi Tale, 


was Bacused. 


nwa 


claration wa 
get off 
Mike Hoarty, 
nof the Eme was on his pins 
Boys,” he the dhrinks 
jus’ takin’ that I dont pull the wool over the 
t off the jury.’ 


unless was best reason 


nied ver’ 
ould yudge's eve 
How, Mike 
‘“*Arrah' lave that toa wild lh 
it the dhru , bdun'n 
* You, Mike but fats 
Trust me for that, boy 
Mike made hi 
Ilis face 
awfully + His 
there had been a * drop ‘ 
In fact, Mike looked just s 
the devil to pay, and 
Ihis he 
ourt 
honor, was tt afther ex 
if yees plazes *' 
what 
ssked the court 
yer honor, me mither's 
nay God bless he r 


a. an 
himan I 


and juare 
Shortly after 
befare the oourt 
mitil it le 
tao, looked 


Water 


Appearances 
was drawn down 


yked olemn Cves, 


as if 
wasted 
though there had b« 
he was the sufferer voice quivered 
he mitresmed the « 
Shure, ar 
an me fre 
Why. Mr 
shoukd | exeune 
An 1 tp 
dead iw 
soul” 
To bn 
that is the case,” and 
carmest and aympathizing tone: * 
, You are excused Mr Che 
Hogarty from serving on the 
f court 
Shure, an’ it's may God ble 
for thi and Mike Jeft the 
his comrade B. who were 


ver 
i the 
il 


you 


iry 


ground 


rarty ot 
ay 


the « 


man 


vurt, Mr. He if 
judge spoke in an 
to be wure, 
rk, excuse Mr 
jury this term 


ure he « 
“ar 


ver bonor 
oourt- room to 
waiting out 
hole 

An’ h 


lun'ne bid 


dhrinks 
It's whi key 


is (it l 
for 


about the 


Mike 


w 


lie 
But, Mike ‘ ! ie 
mld vou tell the judge 


of them, ‘how 
om uch a bare faced 
* said Mike 
lhe ts it, l 
dead’ an’ 
atther of twenty yeanm 
fa lie did I tell | 


“An itsal 
“Shure, an’ 
dun’no. Isn't 
didn't she die 
ago I dun'no ' 
his honor 


vores 
devi! 
the 
the m 

Dewil a bit 


sav, is it? 
it of a 
| woman 


Politeness in Dunning. 
d rentieoman had owed a finn { 
after every body's patience 
per re exhausted, a clerk named 
tndertook t the money 

Frank called upon the gentleman, and met 
with a polite reception and the usual answer, 
with the addition 

You need not trouble yourself, young 
mah the matter; I will make it al) 
right 

(rh 


An« 


atl 


ryears, 
1 tem 
Prank, 


vat a 
we 


a 
we 


about 


no,” replied Frank, I could not 
think for a moment of compelling you to call 
at the «tore for a few dollars It will not be 
the slightest inconvenience for me to stop in, 
“ | pass your place of business six times a 
Gay, to and from my meals, and | can call 
every me |] go by ” 

* Here.” said the old fellow to his book 
keeper, alarmed at the prospect of bx ing 
dunned six times a day for the next six’ 
months, “ pay this impertinent rascal He 
ean beat me in politeness, and if he wants a 
situation I will give him two thousand dol 
lama year" 


t#” Precocious girl that. who took aa the 
theme of her graduating essay, at a fashion 
able Seminary “The Education of our 
Boys. 


, and if it ware) 
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A nae Mr 
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WHAT A MISTAKE! 


AuNT.—" Have you brought my gloves, 


PoLLyY 


Polly?” 


Yes, aunty, and your lung curl, too, which was a lying on the table.” 





Moequites. 


Mark Twain suffered severely during the 
mosquito season. Hear him 

The mosquitos have irritated me beyond 
endurance 

I haven't suffered so much as during the 


| past few days, since I emigrated from New 


Jorsey many years ago. 

These insects manifest a peculiar affection 
for me. They serenade me in troups, and 
present their bills with the promptness of a 
tax-collector, and make you pay on the spot 

I couldn't locate all the spots they have 
visited on me—I am ina state of eruption 
all over 

I am constantly committing assault and 
battery on myself in the desperate hope of 
smashing the little wretches 

The amount of punishment I have dealt 
out to myself would have been sufficient to 
have secured me the championship of the 
light weights in the prize ring 

But you don't gain any credit with such 
antagonists; they always manajre to get the 
first blood, and then leave you alone to come 
up to the seratch 

Do you know any remedy for mosquitos ” 

I have tried pennyroyal 

Phe mosquitos don't mind it, 

They say if you close up the windows and 
doors of your bedroom, and then burn sul 
phur, it will killevery mosquito in the apart 
pent also, any other men 

If you rub yourself from head to foot 
kerosene oil, they say mosquitos won't bite 


with 


you 


I haven't tried this-my landlady objected 


on aveount of the bed-clothe 


The man who discover® an infallible pro 
tection from mosquitos deserves to be 
with the mbbon of the Legion of 


ae 
corated 
Hopor 
Everybody would ble 
is afflicted with mosquitos 
(Y Tard is the only man I kno 
He “aye the mosquitos don't trouble him, 
This ean be counted for 
Mosquitos amyruinary 


insects 


him, as everybody 


vy whois not 
ie 


nre but temperats 


They will drink blood ut they won't 


touch whiskey 


Eviny Time Gentlemen, udia 
cent orator, * this preypudice against negroes 
soe abwurd ae iti If I were called 
pon to from the cirele of my a« 
quaintances an intimate friend, if I 
called upon to choose from the circle of my 
lady acquaintances a wife; if | were called 
upon to choose for my ! a hua 


daughter 
band here the orator pansed and looked 
around tmpressively, ] 


unjust 
‘ hoose 


were 


while the ere } 


ked 
at each other with dubious faces ‘* 1 would 
aw hite 


wa io 


choose eve ry time 


AGRICULTURAL, 


Tepping Corn. 





We tind each locality adhering to the 


tices h have prevailed in it from time 
immemorial, In the eastern part of this 
etate, for instance, the practice of cutting 
the top sgalks of corn has gained so strong a 
foothold that it may be said to be well nigh 
universal, while if we visit the western part 
of the state, we find, in many localities at 
leadt, the practice, almost equally prevalent, 
of cutting up from the root and stocking 

We were brought up to top the corn, and 
we always supposed it to be, on the whole, 
the best method But after hearing the 
statements of those who had always been ac 
customed to a different m« thod, and the 
reasons therefor, we were inclined to think 
we were wrong, fad that the practice of 
stooking had many advantages over that of 
topping It hax been tried by many farmer 
a an experiment, in this part of the state, 
but. either from not being aocustomed to it 
and «0 of making more work of it than ther: 
was any need of it, has generally been aban 
doned for the old method of topping 

We are still inclined to think, however, 
that cutting up from the root and atooking 
has the greater advantages, and that. if ou: 
farmers who have been accustomed to top 
corn all their lives. would try it long enough 
to get acrustomed to it, they would be slow 
to go back to the old method 

Alien, in his American Farm Book, say 
* The stalks of corn ought never to be cut 
above the ear, but always near the ground, 
and for this obvious reason; the sap which 
nourishes the n is drawn from the earth. 
and passing through the «tem enters the 
leaf, where a change is effected, analogous 
to what takes place in the blood, when 


pra 
whi 


| version into the grain 


, brought to the surface of the lungs in the 
animal system; but with this peculiar dif- 
ference, however, that while the blood gives 
out carbon and absorbs oaygen, plants, under 
the intluence of light and heat, give out 
oxygen, and absorb carbon. This change 
prepares the sap for condensation and con- 

But the leaves which 

thus digest the food for the grain are above 

it, and it is while passing downware that the 


change of sap into grain principally takes | 
’ 


place. If the stalkx be cut above the ear 
nourishment is al an end. It may then be- 
come firmgand dry, but it will not increase 
in quanti®¥, while, if cut near the root, it 
not only appropriates the sap alceady in the 
plant, but it also absorl. additional matter 
from the atmosphere, which contributes to 
its weight and perfection,” 

As already stated, many experiments have 
been made to test the comparative advan 
tayes of the two methods, but eo far as we 
know they all tend to the same results, that 
i., a gain of from five to ten bushels an acre, 
yained from cutting at the root and stooking, 
over Lopping. Mr. Clark, of Northarapton, 
in thix state, who cried the thing with great 
care, found that an acre of topped corn lost 
bushels of grain by the 


from six to cight 
loss of stover was also 


proce while the 

very con iderable 
The most experienced farmers are careful 

in securing the whole of the stover, and they 


would regard this topping process as a great | 


| unnecessary waste of a valuable feeding 
so es if they should at 


nn 
much 
then 


ubstance, os 
tempt to secure erop of 
by “topping.” 

There is, perhaps, a little greater labor in 
husking corn cut and stooked in this way, 
but that is, after all, a small objection com 
pared with the arising frem thi 
method 

We think it pays to cut corn fodder with 
hay cutter before feeding out. It 
completely eaten up, while the conve 
ultiny from it iy wthe ma 
very considerabl orn focder 

and propyrly stored is 
value for feeding 


ry 
Shire igh the 
Virsscchusetis [lo v 


nivantage 


th: is 
more 
han Ilir 

( 


hience rer 
mur 1 
ensonably harvested 


of wrent 


wint gl 


The Slaughter of Animats for Food, 
There are certain facts conoerning the kill- 
unimals which form se laryve a 
vwortion of our food, that should be known 
every meat buyer, if not meat cater, be 
they affect the condition of the me it, 
healthfulness and keeping qualities, Ou 
wh attention has been particularly directed 
the of opening an immen 
laughter house near the city of New York, 
und butchers of Chicago The 
tttoir is, in fact, a regular ~!aughter 
for all kinds of animals, on a larger 
cale than any existing there 
The old fashioned way of killing beeves. 
was to knock them in the head with a pole 
axe, the it their throats, while bleed 
ing commence skinning and slinging up by 
the hind legs. Our butchers were slow to 
learn of the Jews, who practiced throwing 
and slinging the animal and thon entting its 
roat, and in this way securing the 
perfcet possible bleeding, and tollowing the 
M command, ** the blood thereof, which 
is life thereof, shalt thou Our 
but are now following a very similar 
practice, modifying it by hitting the beasts 
ifnl rap now and then on the head to 
lestroy consciousness, In this way the beef 
bleeds bett« Tr, aa all the hlood of the hind 
quarters at least tends to the throat 
There is erious objection 1o knocking 
beeves in head. The shock to the ner 
vous system is such as to cause tremor and 
great rigidity in the nfuscles, although it is 
the part of humanity to put the poor beasts 
as soon as possible in a condition of uncon 
sciousness. But this is a serious hindrance 
to free bleeding. European butchers have 
long practiced what is termed * pricking 
down,” and this has also been done, or rather 
this country. 


rot the 


subject 


hy « ipitaliets 
! 


new 


ouse 


ne anu 


most 


evga 
the not eat 


hers 


a mer 


nn 


+) 


tried, in " It consists in driving 
a narrow knife blade, by an instantaneous 
motion, in between the head and the first 
vertebra, piercing the spinai marrow This 
estroys all sense, and paralyzes all the 
muscles of the body, leaving them soft and 
tlexible. When an animal is in this condi 
tion, it must be slung up by the bind legs at 
once, when the blood will flow as 
freely as if the animal were conscious. This 
vaethod, therefore, combines the excellence 
of the Hebrew way and the humanity of the 
oll knocking down process. 
When an animal is killed during 
after a fright or great heat and cxhaustion 
it rarely bleeds weil, but the meat is left 


jwite 


r soon 


j food for stock. 


limothy hay} 


bloody and feverish; it soon spoils, and is 
besides unhealthy. Whether the paroxysm 
of fear, which occurs when the animal is 
‘ suddenly, in full consciousness, slung up b 
one or both hind legs, and which lasts unti 
has any bad effect upon the meat, 
physicians must determine. 


it dies, 


| It was not practiced at the new A 
though the killing there was done v 
peditiously, and the beef looked ex 
well.—Agricultural Review. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural World 
uses a for the cure of slobbers in 
horses, that though infallible, is not popular 

| because it is so simple, handy and cheap. A 
| dose or two of from one to two gallons of 
| dry vhost bran has never failed with him. 
me Paris Kentuckian says, ‘‘ Mr. 8. W. 
| Tevebaugh, of this county, has shown 
|} some singular grains of corn, ig which the 
grains are doubled, each grain ha a sepa- 
| rate heart. He accidentally n a few 


he superiority | 
of the pricking down process is so evident | yy 
| that we think it ought always to be followed. | y 


>| Myl 


| 





‘grains as he was shelling his seed corn last | 
year, which he planted, and they produced | 


ears of corn with all the grains doubled, and 
two stalks to the grain.” 


Amos STELLER, Cary, Ohio, advises the | 


New York Farmers’ Club not to allow their 

sweet-apple pomice to go to waste after the 
| sweet cider is expressed, but put them in 
| some water-tight box; let them remain until 
| they are well heated; then return them to 

the press, and add, say, to the production of 
| thirty bushels of apples, six or eight gallons 
of water, and you can press from one and ao 
half to two barrels of vinegar from the same, 
and a good article at that. Vinegar made 
in this way will sour much sooner than 
otherwise. 

Tne Carolina Times mentions a case where 
a friend threw a branch of wilted peach tree 
to a cow, the leaves of which she ate with 
avidity. This was in theevening. The fol- 
lowing morning she was found dead in the 
| stable. Another cow also ate a portion of 





| the leaves, and came near dying too, Eaten 


in a fresh state, these leaves are not danger- 


| ous, neither are those of the sorghum plant, 


but in a wilted state both are dangerous 
Why this is so is a question 


for solution. 


RECEIPTS. 


To Pot PARTRIDGEs.—Draw, pluck, and 
singe your birds; wipe them with a cloth; 
season them inside and out with fine spices; 
closely pack the birds in a baking dish; al- 
low half a pound of fresh butter to each 
partridge ; cover the dish with a lid of paste; 
bake for an hour; when cold, put each birc 
into a small potting jar, and fill up with 





| clarified butter. 


To Bot, PAnTnipGrs,—Properly prepare 
the birds; put them into plenty of boiling 
water; do them quickly for fifteen minutes; 


j} make a rich sauce by adding an ounce of 


butter to half a pint of good thick cream; 
stir it one way over the fire till it is quite 


| hot, and pour it into the dish with the part- 


ridges 

‘vo Stew Panriupers.—Cut up the birds, 
after sceing that they are properly plucked, 
singed, &c.; shake the following mixture 
over the fire until it boils: an onion, sliced 
and pulled into rings, a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and a tablespoonful each of water, 
red wine, and vinegar; put in the partridge; 
lot it simmer very gently till done; decorate 
the dish with little sippets of toast; put into 
it the partridge, and pour the sauce over it. 

TERRINE DE NeERAC,—Prepare the part- 
vidgres as above, only split each in half; and 
hesides the forcemeat, add half a pound of 
trutiles, peeled and sliced; in place of a 
crust of paste, line a terrine (covered earthen 
baking dish) with slices of bacon fat; when 
the forcemeat and birds are arranged upon 
this, place more bacon fat on the top; fasten 
on the cover of the dish, and bake slowly for 
three hours. 

Crab ArrLes.—Put them into your pre- 
serving-kettle, with cold water enough 
to cover them, and let them boil until the 
skin breaks 
one and skin them, and 
with a penknife 
water and a pound of sugar to every pound 
of fruit, and when it is clear, drop in the 


remove the seeds 


| 








{ 
} 


| 
| 





| the egg was unharmed. 








WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 

I am composed of 8 letters. 

y 3, 1, denotes a learned man. 

y 2, 1, 2, a girl's name. 

, 2, 1, the man that walks with his chil. 
n. 


y. 
My 1, 2, 1, 2, frequently uttered by a child. 
My 3, 2,1, 2, 3, every gil when 
married. 
My 3, 2, 3, 3, 2, what a child loves. 


M whole gives to man one of the greatest 
a b powers he enjoys. 
KENTON. 





Charade. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poser, 


When oceans roll and rivers glide, 

My first may often be descried. 

My second forms a gothic arch, 

Is used in tramp, advance and march. 

My third, amid the forest wide, 

Roams gracefully in freedom'’s pride. 

My whole sprinkled the country around, 
Bears to each ear familiar sound. 

Young, old, the maimed and without scar, 
A host ready for fray or war. 


Baltimore, Ma. EMILY. 


—_ 





Problem. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


If a piece of wood weigh 15 pounds in air, 
and a piece of copper which weighs 18 
pounds in air and 5 scunts in water, be 
affixed to it, so that the compound weighs 6 
pounds in water, what is the specific gravity 
of the wood? W. H. MORROW. 

Irwin Station, Pa. 

(49™ An answer is requested. 


Problem. 
WRITTEN FOR TILE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


One-seventh of a circular field of ten acres, 
is in a walk extending round the whole. Re- 
quired—the width of the walk. 

J. B. SANDERS. 

Ca9™ An answer is requested. 


Conundrunis. 


(~ Why is a witty barber like the motion 
of a dog’s tail? Ans.—Because he's a wig 


wag. 

(#7 Why are roosters like clergymen’ 
Ans.—Because they proclaim viva voce, the 
dawn of the coming day. 

Ca” What are the largest 
world? Ans.—Elephants. 

(#3 What's in aname ’ Ans.—Everything 
is in an aim, if you wish to shoot straight. 


ants in the 


Answers to Last. 


ENIGMA—Abracadabra. CHARADE—In- 
delible—(Inn, dell, lie, bell. ) 


Humor of an Affghan Chief, 


When Major Lumsden was in Afghanistan, 
the Sardar expressed o desirt one day to see 
the rifle practice of the English. In the 
course of the shooting he saw some spar- 
rows’ heads shot off; and whilst expressi 
great astonishment at the feat, remark 
that it was much more difficult to shoot at a 
ben's egg and smash it, than to knock off 
any number of sparrows’ heads. The major 
and his friends laughed at this nice difference, 
but the Sardar was determined that his as- 
sertion should at once be put to the test, and 
accordingly ordered one of his attendants to 
fetch an egg, and suspend it against the op- 
posite wall of the court. This being done, 
firing was commenced by the English, and, 
to their amazement, after some dozen shota, 
The Sardar and his 
attendants maintained their gravity, and 


Then take them out one by | every moment volunteered some excuse for 


| the miss, as each bullet failed to smash the 


Make a syrup of a pint of | egg. Presently, by accident, a ball happened 


to sever the thread by which it was sua- 
pended, and down fell the egg upon the 


apples and let them boil until they are trans- | pavement below, but, to the astonishment of 


parent 

GitAss-MELON Prersenves.—Pare 
serape outside and inside until very thin, 
first cutting a hole the size of a dime at each 
end, Soak in salt and water a day or two, 
then in weak alum-water twenty-four hours, 
and then in fresh water till the alum taste is 
removed soil till tender in strong Jamaica 
ginger tea. Make a syrup of a pound and a 
halt of loaf-sugar and a pint of water to 
every pound of fruit. Drop in the melons 
and boil till clear. They will be lighter 

lored to omit the boiling in ginger tea, 
ising cold water instead, and after boiling 
n the syrup and removing from the fire, 
laver with lemon essence. It is nicer, too, 
to scrape them and not pare them. They 
keep well. For variety, cut some of the 
us in halves after scraping them on the 
remove the inside, and notch the 
edges prettily 

SWeev ToMATO Pickl&.—Will you please 
reprnt for the benefit of your readers the 
following, which I have found by repeated 
trials to be the best receipt of the kind that 
has yet met my notice 


t 
I 
} 
‘ 
i 


mei 


outside, 


| who had prepared the egg by 


| Major Lumsden and his friends, did not 
and | .mash. 


The trick was now apparent, and 
they joined the Sardar and his friends in a 
hearty langh at the deception. The trick 
had been pre-arranged by the heir apparent, 
having its con- 
tents blown out through a hole at the end. 
The empty egg-shell, as light as a feather, 
was pushed aside by the wind of the bullet, 
and could not be struck. 





Matter of Fact People. 
It was said of an ancient poet, that he was 


| so thin and light, that lead was fastened to 


his shoes to prevent his being blown away. 
The story is told by a writer, who at the 
same time in the gravest manner discredits 
it, for says he, *‘ How could he carry about 
sufficient weight to prevent his being blown 
away, if he was so weak ax to be unable to 
resist the sea breeze ** This matter of fact 
way of regarding a huinorous fable is ex- 
ceedingly amusing, and recalls a somewhat 


| similar criticism upon the following Ameri- 


Shee one gallon of green tomatoes, and | 
put a handful of salt to cach layer of toma- | 


toes. Let them stand twelve hours, then 
drain off the liquor, and add to them two 
green peppers, and from two to four onions 
sliced. Take two quarts strong cider vine- 
gar, a little more than one-half pint of mo- 
lasses, and two tablespoonfuls of whole mus- 
tard, and a teaspoonful of allspice, same of 
cloves, and heat until it begins to boil. Then 
put in tomatoes, onions and peppers, and let 
them boil ten minutes. Pour them into a 
stone jar and scal tight, and put them in a 
cool place for a fortnight; after which they 
will be ready for use and will keep a year 
without scalding OUTIS. 


3%" The two parties on the female suf- 
frage question in Kansas are called “ antis,” 
and * aunties.” If the ‘ aunties” prevail, 
the state in future is to be called Hen-sasa. 

t39" Paper water-pails are manufactured 
at Green Point, L. L 


| the horse’s nose.” 


can story. A traveller, after a long journey, 
anxiously looked about for some inn where 
his jaded horse might have a bait; but no 
accommodation being found, he sought a 
grassy spot for pasturage, but without suc- 
cess, In this dilemma he produced a pair of 
green glass spectacles, and placed them on 
the horse's face, and led him into a carpen- 
ter’s yard, where the deluded animal imme- 
diately commenced his meal upon sha 
and sawdust. The absurdity of this story 
produced a laugh in all but one hearer, who 
after a few moments of solemn abstraction, 
exclaimed, “1 beg your pardon, sir; but I 
doubt your story, for I cannot understand 
how the spectacles cculd have been fixed on 
How true is the saying, 
“* The prosperity of a jest ica in the ear of 
him who hears it.” 
{3 People may be instructed by those 
who have less sense than themselves—as & 
man may be guided by a finger-board that 
has no sense at all. 
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